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through and through with dishonesty. The in- 
spectors find that nearly every article that is sold 
is frightfully, and in many cases dangerously, 
adulterated. Lately, in one small district of Lon- 
don, the commissioners took a notion to go around 
and examine the weights and measures used by 
the shopkeepers, and found nearly a hundred of 
them using false weights and measures. Other 
districts have not yet been searched. Nearly all 
of these shopkeepers are constant church-mem- 
bers, who are told every Sunday that practical 
righteousness and good works are but filthy rags. 
Drinking and drunkenness are also largely on the 
increase, according to late statistics; and if we 
complain in America that our late war demor- 
alized the American people in this respect, the 
temperance people in England have no better ac- 
count to give of the results of the long peace in 
England. But none of these evils seem to me to 
be so radically bad as the general lowering of the 
moral standard of what may be called public opin- 
ion. It is certainly the case—and to my mind 
itis distinctly traceable to the predominance of 
the commercial school—that public opinion in 
England has become the mere worship of success. 
The history of public opinion here in relation to 
the American war—in which Lincoln baffled was 
a cruel tyrant, and Lincoln successful a saint and 
martyr—the confederacy holding its own a heroic 
nation, the confederacy falling back a party of 
foolish rebels—has repeated itself in the case of 
the war on the continent. The unexpected de- 
feat of Austria has raised Bismarck from a fiend 
to a patriot. ‘“Sagacious” Louis Napoleon is now 
told gruffly that he belongs where Kinglake placed 
him. (He does belong there; but did he not be- 
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The Hart and the Roe. 
(From the German of Geibel. ) 
TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH BY K. B. 


On the mountain of Olympus where the fir-trees 
murmur low, 

Mid the herbs beside the brooklet stands a listen- 
ing hart in woe. m 

Tears he weepeth, heavy tear-drops, large as ber- 
ries, red as blood, 

As from eye of loving mortal streams from his 
the tearful flood. 


Spotted roe comes hither bounding; spotted roe 
so blithe and small, 

Sees the mourner’s tears on fern-leaves, sees them 
in the brooklet fall. 

Says: ‘‘Why weepest thou those tear-drops, large 
as berries, red as blood ? 

As from eye of loving mortal streams from thine 
the tearful flood !”’ 


‘‘Turks have come into the valley! Up the moun- 
tain I did bound, - 

For I saw their sabers glisten, heard of drums the 
rolling sound. 

From Constantinople city, whence the fearful war- 
riors came, 

Fifty dogs,—I heard their barking,—brought they 
here, to hunt the game!” 


Says the roe: ‘‘I will not sorrow! see, my feet are 
swift and good; 

I can swim through any current, leap each ravine 
in the wood! 


/ Upon their blinking eyelids, and their breath 


written a book to show that the average dimen- 
sions of the Englishmen have strangely decreased. 
For which may He who maketh the first last and 
the last to be first be praised. 

Lonpon, Aug. 22, 1866. 





To D. A. W. 


O man of wisdom rare—exploring far 

The primal founts of Truth, and springs of Life! 
| Not with the lumbering crew—who think to gain 
The sacred heights, at last, on tottering stairs 
Of logic, step by step (that wind and wind 
Illusive, ever, on the self-same plain)— 

Need’st thou ascend: but, on slow sweeping wing, 
Thy spiral flight is up the airy path, 

Unruffled by the mists and fumes of earth, 

Unto the clouds—fountain uf fountains, clear. 





Why, then, this puny warfare with the mites 
That quibble or the verities that bind 
The universe—deny the very sun 


| Inhale but to proclaim :—The air of heaven 
Was bottled, all, two thousand years ago? 


O valiant knight! bring to us trophies rare 

Forth from the clash of nobler tournaments; 

Nor wield the royal sword, Excalibur, 

At splitting hairs, when kingdoms’should be won. | 
M. B. B. 


Notes on the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion. 


ere Ss 


BY OUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 


undergoing important modifications—has become | was hampered by its desire to win a success at 
farless aldermanicabout the paunch, for one thing— 
and an eminent physician of Manchester has just 


the ballot-box this fall, afraid of compromising 
their success there, they were very timid here in 
meeting the real issues of the hour. Maryland, 
West Virginia and Missouri are, in reality, ele- 
ments of weakness. 

So far as I see there is but one issue which the 
loyal South offers to the loyal North. That issue 
is IMPARTIAL SUFFRAGE. The delegations from 
Texas, Louisiana, South Carolina, Florida, Mis- 
|sissippi, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee were 
‘nearly, if not quite, unanimous in declarations 
|that their only salvation*lay in the securing of 
| this result. The cause of human rights will have 
faenil reasons to revere the names of Hamilton, 
Sherwood, Durant, and others of the Gulf States, 
| who were determined not to compromise on this 
|issue. Opposition to expression on the suffrage 
| question came from Maryland, West Virginia, and, 
I regret to say, Missouri. So far as I understood 
the inducements, there appeared to be a crystal- 
lization in favor of an expression on the part of the 
unrepresented Southern States, and of Tennessee, 
that the Cangress of the Ypited States shall, at 
its earliest opportunity, ignore by means of an 
enabling act the unrepublican, bayonet-begotten 
(so called by Johnson) State governments now in 
operation in ten States, and provide for the organ- 
ization of genuine republican institutions through 
the agency of the loyal people alone—loyalty not 
being measured by Congress. 

Some of the delegates preferred that Congress 
should submit a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for equal suffrage throughout the land. 
But the men of practical statesmanship from the 
far South know that the State governments must 











And the Clephts upon the mountain, they have 
rifle, shot and ball, 
Back unto the sea they'll drive the wicked Turks, 


long there just as much when he was the applaud- 
ed guest of Queen Victoria, who in the name of 
free trade grasped his blood stained hand with an 


first be put in their hands. So they favored the 
first view I have sketched. 


Never before have I felt myself swept away so : 
On the other hand, the border State men, and 


out charge, one may achieve as near an approact 


equator. 





| see how they have outstripped me! To-day they 
| tower to four or five times my stature, and I lie 
under their green shelter as a little child, looking 
up to them with tender reverence! How much 
ido they know of my comings and goings?’ Do 
| they not bear within the folds of their resinous 
| bark some imprint of the good and beautiful 
|souls that have from year-to-year come hither 
and lingered in their shade?—the maidens, fair 
of face and pure of heart, who have mingled 
their sweet, foolish girl-wisdom with the whisper- 
ing breezes; the man of heroic mould whose 
path has been on the Alpine summits of life, 
|breasting storms and walking in deadly peril 
' often, yet breathing purer air and standing at 
‘times on the very mount of vision. If it be that 
‘the trees take cognizance of the life that moves 
| beneath them, then my pines hold precious mem- 
| ories within their twenty ‘‘rings of years.’’ 
) If it be, then must they keep in remembrance 
| one moonlight night some ten years back, when 
| two of us sat among their cool boughs till our 
| clothes were wet with the falling dew, and we 
| stole home at last, fit subjects for maternal chid- 


|ings and dry shoes; ‘‘happy, foolish, unsubstan- | 


| tial time,” gone by forever! The light-hearted | 
i young brother with whom I went hand-in-hand | 


fit, and a balmy September day furnished with- 


to the dolce far niente as the climate will admit of. 
For, to a true New Englander, absolute idleness 
is as superfluous a luxury as palm-leaf fans at the | 
north pole, or blubber and buffalo-robes under the 


I can remember, dimly, a quarter of a century 
back, when these pines were the merest babies, 
swinging their green tassels but a few inches 
| above the turf. I sprang from the same sgil, and | 
‘Thad a few years the advantage of them; yet! 


had been speaking in offensive terms of the Prus- 
,|sians. “It isn’t true,” exclaimed the Jew, who 
did not know the Prussian Minister. ‘‘I was not 
abusing the army, but that Bismarck.’’ All eyes 
now turned inquiringly towards the Premier, 
who, however, quietly rejoined, ‘‘Let him go; he 
has only done what many others did before him.”’ 


a pe 


The Chances of Dictatorship Consid- 
ered, 








It would be very strange indeed if a man who 
talks as much as Mr. Johnson has talked since he 
has occupied the Presidency should not reveal 
the most prominent traits of his character, and 
give the public glimpses of the impulses that are 





the springs to his action on questions of national 
importance. It is by these utterances that the 


popular estimate of the character of the Presi- 
dent, and the nature of the objects he has nearest 
his heart, has been made up; and popular impres- 
| sions thus obtained, are more likely to be correct 
| than those gathered and propagated by the men 
who obsequiously attend, and systematically profit 
by their near relations to, the power thus courted 
and served. 
Last February, our readers will remember, a 
|delegation of colored men, headed by Fred. 
| Douglass and George T. Downing, waited upon 
Mr. Johnson, and in response to their presentation 
of the condition and needs of their race the Pres- 
jident claimed great credit for having sustained 
|the Union and the abolition of slavery, because, 
to quote his own language, ‘‘ he had every in- 
ducement held out to take the other course, by 
‘adopting which I would have accomplished all 
that the most ambitious might have desired.””. In 
the revelations made by Jefferson Davis to Dr. 
Craven, in Fortress Monroe, the “stern states- 
man’’ declared that if Andrew Johnson had 


{completely in a tempest of glorious emotion as 


enthusiasm reflected from her subjects ?) 

It is true that the situation of affairs on the 
Continent has so changed that new and important 
interests have been awakened that justify a cor- 
responding change of view in any humane and 
thoughtful mind. When the war in America was 
not yet begun, the abolitionists favored letting the 
South go; and we all remember how Wendell 
Phillips was mobbed for proclaiming that opinion. 
To mortal eye the destiny of the slave had not 
yet shown itself as connected with such a war. 
But when the first shot was fired, and the nation 
arose as one man to a grand height of humanity 


with dogs and all!”’ 


In the dust the merry roe lay, ere the sun sank 
in the west, 

To the dogs a prey had fallen; blood had dyed its 
spotted breast. 

Ere had dawned the light of morning, he, the no- 
ble hart, was slain— 

And the Turks will mock whoever names the 
Clephts to them again! 


Peace and Anglo-Saxonism. 
> 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





during the past few days of the convention. | 
Witnessing, as I did, the gathering of the dumb | 
beasts who assembled in this city in mid-August, | 
feeling, then, the holy indignation which arose in 
the hearts of freedom-loving men, and dreading 
throughout those days the accumulating wrath of | 


all who could be influenced by the Northern man- 
agers who were here assembled, desired to go 
home with a reiiffirmation only of the Congress- 
ional amendments, and on that fight out the strug- 
gle. In this policy Maryland led. ihere were 
two stalwart exceptions in tue able delegation 
from that State—Judge Bond and W. G. Snethen 
of Baltimore. These gentlemen stood by th: ban- 





a people insulted in their most sacred sentiments, 

I can but contrast with it the wondrous enthusi- 

asm which bathed all here as in a flood of living | 
light. | 
The loyalty of the nation poured itself, as it | 
were, in the streets of Philadelphia. ‘The sultry | 
summer air was stirred into animation by the res- | 





as well as patriotism, the Union was found to mean 
the slave’s liberation, and the disunionists natu- 
rally became unionists. And now when the logic 
of facts has made it necessary, for the moment at 
, least, that Protestanism and the liberation of Eu- 
rope from the baleful influence ot Louis Napoleon 
shall advance on Prussia’s legs, we must all give 
an ad hoe sympathy to Prussia. But honorable | 
minds give this not to Prussia or to Bismarck, but | 
to certain hopes and a possible destiny which 
seem to be using them whether they will or not. 
But my accusation against the great change which 
the needle-gun has wrought in public opinion in 
time when he so strongly appealed to the nation England rests on the fact that it has not been at all 
against any kind of foreign intervention, it was based on any of the high and humane possibilities 
tin declared amongst | Which have started up with the war, ‘fhe same 


In an old English lyric, attributed to Lord Ba- 
con, it Is written :— 
“Wars with their noise affright us: when they | 
cease, 
We are worse in peace.’ 
England has enjoyed in these last volcanic 
What is known 


{ 
{ 
} 
| 


years a singularly long peace. 
here as the ‘Manchester School” of politics has pre- 
ponderated in the national councils. This school 
has been really formed by Richard Cobden, and 
championed and impressed by John Bright. Its 
idea is that England shall have no foreign politics. 
Mr. Cobden’s idea was not exactly this. At the 


{ 





because—as he again and agi 
his friends—he knew that England’s inte 
especially during the life-time of Lord Palmerston, | helping liberty in Southern Europe,—the same 
would never be squarely on the side of justice to! McClellanism which had an “iron hand” for every 
The truth of his position | fugitive slave who should seek to find his oppor- 
was manifest in the Crimean war, which was | tunity in the advance of the Union armies,—pre- 
waged against Russia, much as in the first two | vail now in the applause and the advice which the 
years we waged war against the South. As we | English press (with honorable but not leading ex- 
onquer the South, as | ceptions) is giving to Prussiaand Bismarck. ‘They 


rvention, | Spirit which guarded the Crimean war against 
| 


oppressed nationalities. 





then fought not so much to ¢ 
to conquer it without harming slavery, so England | ¢TY up German unity, but sneer at every attempt 
|toset free the prisoners that have been so long 


and France feught, not so much to drive “sik 
Russia as todo that without harming Austria—| held in that gaol of nationalities—Austria. Every 


that is, without giving Venetia or Hungary (tribute to Bismarck is coupled with a sneer at 
chance to gain their independence. The Crimean | Garibaldi. 

war was artfully conducted also so as toleave Cir-| The Jamaica affair reveals how far public opin- 
cassia and Poland in their thraldom. But with | ion has lapsed under the shopkeeping regime. 
Manchester and the other great commercial cen-| There is no sign of barbarism and utter moral 
ters of England it has beer found that the avoid-|Tuin so certain as the disposition to oppress the 
ance of all outside complications meant also an! weak, This is the essence of meanness—which 
enormous increase of wealth at home. To keep | is worse than violent crime. Next to the rever- 


on terms of amity with the authorities of every 
country, coupled with free trade, meant vast  ac- | 
cumulation. It might be that such foreign poten- | 
tates were tyrants, it might be that agonized peo- | 


ence for that which is above us, the children in 
Giethe’s ideal school were taught reverence for 
what is beneath us. It is not wonderful thata 
West Indian governor should have turned out to be 


ples were crying for help, but tree trade pequired an official Legree. Eyres and Johnsons are always 
that even tyrants should be treated with respect. | ugly possibilities of the Anglo-Saxon race. But 
Manchester's ery became “Commerce is King,’’) itis surely the evidence of a fearful loss that the 
and its rule was “Peace at any price.’’ John) most liberal government which England has ever 
Bright has a hatred for all oppression; but in him | had, should, after its own investigations had 
one of the strongest elements is Quakerism, and | proved its governor of Jamaica a monster rather 
he seems to be a born believer in that maxim | than a man, commend him for his promptness and 
which,—originating, I believe, with Ben. Franklin | energy in’ suppressing the riot which his own 
—the Quakers so often quote, “that the worst) scoundrelism provoked, and speak of his deliber- 
peace is better than the best war.’’ However this ate murders with deferential modesty as things to 
may be, it seems very certain that the great mass be deplored. It is still worse that such a man as 
of Rastish teeling ge averse from any war or in- Forster should fall in with such language rather 
tery ention in any case whatever. The nations than indignantly resign his place on that govern- 
on the continent are all counting on this disposi- | ment-bench from which it was uttered; and that 
tion on the part of “England. A very remarkable | Buxton should be throwing obstacles in the way 
instance of this is the unhesitating way in which of the prosecution of negro murderers. 

Prussia now proceeds to wipe out Rlaniveor from. Tam now, it must be remembered, looking on 
the map of Europe. Twenty years ago such a_ the darker side of England. Nor do I fail to see 
thing could not have been attempted without a) how recent events in America are proving us to 
war with England. The King-of Hanover is an) be genuine chips of the same block. There are in 
English prince; a Hanover princess sits on the! England many noble and true men; but they do 
not mould nor lead the nation. The fact is, just 


The dynastic union between . : 
now the world is witnessing, in both England and 


throne of England. 
Hanover and England is now two hundred years 
old. 
of Bismarck, we tind the English papers engage 
The 


‘ 


But now that the King falls under the seythe America, the unmitigated outcome of Anglo-Sax 


af onism; and itis one of the ugliest products the 
Times advises all the World hasever seen. If miscegenation of any kind 
any “prejudi- 22 help us, for God's sake let us have it. In a re- 


in smoothing it over. 
peoples of Germany to “conquer” 
cent volume of very valuable political ** Essays and 


ces’ they may have in favor of their own coun- 
Reviews"? which the Comtists have put torth, Mr. 


try, and consent to be sheaves in Bismarck’s stack. : 
With the exception, it says, of the uniforms in the Frederic Harrison deprecates too close a union 
streets and the colors on the sentry-boxes, the between America and England—a union such as 
people of the annexed States will hardly be made seme economists are at present advocating —on the 
aware of any perceptible change. This passive ground that it would be a formidable intensifica- 
attitude on the part of England is, at present, a! tion of Ang daa , 
positive invitation to Napoleon to seize Belgium,— be the world’s captain. “If,” he says in a preg- 
nant sentence, ‘‘the great national shame and dan- 


lo-Saxonism, which ought by no means 


the My direction in which an extension of French 
frontiers is not prevented by ugly needle-guns. | £eT which it behooves every patriotic Englishman to 
™ ss . Sole s uot Oy jf % 

Belgium, which England created, has for her only Vert be, as Tsolemaly believe it to be, the growth 
protector a country where the doctrine of “peace of mercantile injustice in our empire, this danger 
at any price’ is the prevailing policy. | would be largely increased were England to gain 

Chis 
enough at work in England for its practical re-. 
‘would add to her impunity whilst encourgging 


Mr. Congrene in the same volume, 


intensified peace-policy has been long &t ence an enormous increase of her power and a 


stimulus of her material lusts. America thus 


sults to be appreciated. One of these results is, 
as I have intimated, an enormous increase of her Vices. 
which he opens, declines to regard England as in 


The wealth of England is almost fabu- 
any event capable of leading the political develop- 


lous The shopkeepers peacefully resting on 
these islands have become as great fat oysters. mentof the world, and denies that position a fortiori 
at present signalizes itself in 
acting meanly to the negro— 


wealth. 


‘Trade has poured in on every side; republics and to America, which 
despotisms alike have open pockets for those who filibustering and in 
smile equally on the usurper of the second of De- which he regards as showing that America thus 
cember and the revolutionist of Caprera, and ap. fr is but the worst part of the Old World run to 
plaud them equally as they pass through the seed. These things are worthy of being deeply 
This wealth has, indeed, a Pondered by Americans, for they are written not 
ful] any English interest, but by the severest critics 
enough; it does not seem to wear away the ugly ° England, and those who, though born of her, 
. — it isan Would have her take a back carriage in the train 

If this be a Of nations. 
For the the part of these thinkers of the truth of what I 


streets of London. 
tendency to accumulate in coffers already 


black rocks of pauperism and misery j s 
. > sa » ay ae =i 

undesirable result of the long peace. It is at the same time a confession on 
good result, it is almost the only one. 
ave said with regard tu the decadence of Anglo- 


rest it seems to me that the long peace has been h 
Cruel, bloody, grasping, selfish, un- 


‘ Saxonism. 
attended by a general corruption throughout the S!xomsm 


To begin on the lowest plain, the most 


watchtal observers of the country declare that the 


ec sunt 


whole of that vast formation on which English so- 


just, and mean, Anglo-Saxonism has hitherto had 
the strength of a giant, and has used it like a giant; 
but just now there are some signs that physically 


onant swell of the welcoming music, by the wav- | 
ing overhead of the thickly-sprinkled bunting, | 





and animated by the spirit-stirring shouts of a} 
people who felt the grandeur of the occasion. 
I shall not attempt to describe the enthusiasm 
of those magnificent hours that passed onward in| 
such pomp of expression. Words fail to do jus- | 
tice. There is only the stir of the heart, the | 
thrill of the nerves, the passion of the brain, and, | 
for the future, the memories which will lead us| 
back to those hours. Let me, then, hasten on to, 
such details of incident, reflection and deduction | 
as I garnered out of this overflowing horn of plenty. | 
THE CHARACTER OF THE CONVENTION. | 
It is almost superfluous to say that the first | 
point which must be remarked was the earnest- | 
ness of those who were here. The men from the | 
South showed in every word and movement their | 
appreciation of the surroundings. They moved | 
like men acting in downright sincerity. This | 
trait was far more distinguishable in the extreme | 
Southern delegations than it was in the States 
which trench upon our Northern boundaries. The } 
delegations from Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Florida and Georgia impress one with the feeling | 
which once or twice in my life has laid its sacri- | 
ficial exaltation upon my soul. It is as though | 
one were walking in the valley and shadow of | 
death; as if life’s temporary inanities were pass- 
ing away, and the eternal verities had laid their 
solemn seal upon the fleeting moments. In the | 


presence of these men one was lifted.to the heights | 


GE ; ; 2 
of the heroic lite which poets sing, and the head |‘ i ‘ 
race from New York. 


of youth shines as if it were some wondrous jew- 
We of the North can but stand bare-headed 
and wait for the counseling words. There is no}! 
withstanding the earnestness of these men from | 
the Gulf. You feel that they know the issue, | 
that their vision penetrates far enough into the | 


future to not only gather its momentous respon. 


el. 


sibilities, but to comprehend that the only safe | 
guide there is the speediest realization of the idea | 


of perfect justice which man can frame into in- 
stitutions. 
the radical sentiments of the men who represented 
the Gulf States. In this commendation, I must 


1 was very greatly impressed with 


‘nclude the large majority of the delegates from 
| 


Tennessee. 

Another feature was the high intellectual char- 
acter of the delegates. The dumb convention of 
August had within it many able men, as_politi- 
cians go. But they were not found among the 
Southern delegations. The tropic-heated heart of 
that region could not respond to the cowardly and 
slimy treachery of that base cheat. © The North- 
ern States sent many men who have had wide 
ceputations for ability, but the South did no such 
thing. It knew its serfs, and paid them no com- 
pliment. 
emancipated minority of the whites of the South 
could bear more than comparison. with the most 
vigorous of the August fraud. We had here, in 
the persons of Hamilton, Paschall, Sherwood, 
Pease, Durant, Hahn, Speed, Brownlow, Fletcher, 
Stokes, Maynard, Rogers, Baine, Safford, Bing- 
ham, Gritlith, Mercer, Bond, Botts, and others, 


men not only of culture and experience, but of 


real native torce of brain, which has been quick- 
ened into that lambent flame of sincerity wherein 
expediencies and compromises shrivel into ashes. 
‘I repeat it, the Southern loyal convention, in point 
of intellect, more than compared with the ablest 
deliberative assemblies which have been convened 
| during the war. This is now a battle of brains, 
convictions, ideas; and the side weighted with 
most intellect and earnestness is the one destined 
to win. Itis a most encouraging sign that so much 
of that quality is with the great movement. 
One other distinctive characteristic presented 


itself, and that was the intense individuality of 
This would , 


the convention and its proceedings. 
follow from the intellectual character I have sug- 
gested; but to us from the North, where we have 


arrived at an appreciation of that sentiment of 


‘ordered liberty which, in deliberative assemblies, 
makes men take some things as granted, it was 
rather curious to watch with what tenacity the 
Southern delegates discussed everything that oc- 
curred, and to see how tenaciously they clung to 


‘all with their splendid hospitalities. 
| lay the demonstrations went on. 
,a host in itself. 


But in this body, the intellect of the | 


ner of the lamented Henry Winter Davis. ‘Vhe’ 
distinction between the Border and the Gulf States 
was that between a radical and a liberal policy 
I feel almost certain that if tie question was 
presented of ‘universal amnesty and universal 
sufirage,’’ that the vote of the States below the 
border tier would be unhesitating in its favor, 


| while the border tier would cavil long over it. 


In fact many of these people hate rebels more than 
they love justice or the Union. 
may not have any more love in their hearts, but 
they have clearer appreciation in their brains of 
the real issues at stake. 
THE NORTHERN DELEGATIONS. 

As you know these represented the best polit- 
ical culture and thought of the land, yet the man- 
agers thereof, or those who would like to be so 


The other men 


esteemed, worked industriously to bring their 
Southern brethren to the Border State view of the 
position. The Northern delegates came here 
primarily to welcome, cheer and listen to the fire- 
tried men of the South. From the very first there 
was an evident movement, among managing men, 
to bring about an early union of the two bodies, 
and thereby swamp the liberal radicals of the 
South. 
Congressional plan of reconstruction as the only 


A resolution was passed reiffirming the 


one desirable. 

There were about five thousand Northern del- 
egates present, and about four hundred trom the 
South. 
ent in the city. 


At least fifty thousand visitors were pres- 
The Philadelphians overwhelmed 
Night and 
Each one was 


A great triumph was achieved in the reception 
of Frederick Douglass and the other cotored del- 
gates who represent the Union Leaguers of that 
Everywhere, in the pro- 
cession and at the meetings, the appearance of 
Mr. Douglass was greeted with hearty applause. 
The feeling manifested in the New York delega- 
tion, upon the question of his reception, was en- 
thusiastically favorable. It was worth a life-time 
of struggle, such as some of us have passed 
through, to listen to the speeches which were 
made, and the applause wherewith they were re- 
}ceived. No word that could be uttered was too 
; radical for the majority of the Southern conven- 
tion. The same thing was true of the out-door 
, demonstrations. . 
| THE FEELING AGAINST ANDREW JOHNSON. 

This was, in its vehemence and intensity, some- 
thing appalling. There has never been a tithe 
lof the execration associated with the name of the 
irebel leader, Jefferson Davis, that is rolled up 
against Johnson. If any one doubts that Johnson 
has succeeded in making Davis’ treason respect- 
able by the blackness of his own infamy, he 
should have looked in at Philadelphia, and studied 
‘the public sentiment gathered there. Nothing 
short of impeachment and conviction will satisfy 
an indignant and outraged people. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 8, TX66, 


| 





A Lady’s Letter from the Country. 
° 

Dean CommMoxweattu :—In looking over your 
‘columns, crowded with correspondence from all 
parts of the continent and from over the sea, one 
| feels some diifidence in sending you a letter from 
‘so near and nameless a locality as this country- 
nook where Lam spending my vacation; and yet 
the glamour of great distances is fast dispersing; 
the words near-and-far are rapidly losing their 
significance, at least so far as this planet is con- 
cerned. Still, however electricity, steam and 
civilization may reverse the ancient order, the 
time will never come when a pertgct September 
day is not worth attending to, whether it be 
passed in the woods of Nortolk county, in a spot 


‘so obscure that none save those ‘‘to the farmhouse 
born’’ have dreamed of it as a “resort,’’ or at Sar- 
atoga, Sebago, the Adirondacks, or the ends of 


the earth! In either place its beauty may be ig- 
nored and desecrated, or it may be kept holy 
asavery Sabbath of the Lord. It 


And vet when I 


is how, not 
‘where, that imports us most. 
compare this green verandah with its wind- waved 
canopies, its soft carpet. and clean, resinous odors, 
with the closed and darkened rooms from which 
one must escape to enjoy such luxuries as sun- 
shine and sweet air, 1 confess the where imports 
us a great deal. 


| My camp-ground, though quite shut-in from 


their own notions, even in the non-essentials of | the outer world, is on the very edge of a grove 


convention business. This quality is in itself one 
‘of the very best of traits. 
I have said that the Gulf State delegates were 
‘the ablest men. They were not only so, but they 
were the most sincere, the most uncompromising, 
and saw more clearly what was involved. It 
was a mistake to have invited delegates from Mary- 
land, Missouri, Kentucky, Delaware and West 
Virginia to participate in a convention which 
was mainly intended to express to their Northern 
compatriots the necessities and wishes of the elev- 


en States sill struggling in the throes of rebellion | 


‘of young pines; my camp-equipage consists of a 
| large shawl to spread on the ground, which, for 
_all its smooth brown carpet, is somewhat too pop- 
ulous with bugs, and aftts, and such small deer, 
for a pleasant couch; a pile of pine-boughs and 
sweet-fern serving the double purpose of pillow 
and writing-desk; two sweet apples and the 

Weelly Tribune to give a mild sense of occupation 
in case Iam too indolent for note-book and pen- 
cil, complete outfit proper. But I carry, beside, 
a large basket to give a show of utility to the en- 
terprise, and so commend it to those in authority. 


ciety rests—the trading class—is honeycombed | itis shrinking. Tie Englishman in America is jand its results, Every one of the States named | And let me assure you that with this simple out- 


| joined the conspirators he would probably have 


| that night, lives somewhere in the universe to- 
‘day. Perhaps the pines know where. To-day 
| come alone, and under the whispering leaves 


‘and flickering sunlight I lie and listen to the | 


, chatter of the squirrels overhead, the occasional 
| “cheep, cheep’’ of some later wood-bird, the fit- 

ful cawing of a distant crow, and the ceaseless 
| whirring and chirring of the locusts, or grass- 
hoppers, or whatever they may be, the queer 
| little sharp-voiced, six-kneed, crickety creatures 


| that hold high carnival in the September grasses. | 


} How heartsome is all this unobtrusive compan- 
jionship. 
| spirits 


{phrase of Carlyle, “swallowed all formulas,” | 


'must go on and attempt to swallow himself, is 
| wont to tell me, with triumphant emphasis, that 
‘if we really have any souls, and if the doctrine 
‘of immortality be true, then the birds and squir- 
rels, to say nothing of musk-rats, alligators and 
| grizzly-bears, have as good a title to it as we—as 
\if we need object! 

jit, one can but feel that it would be but a> bare 
‘and unfurnished sort of heaven that 
j;none of these swift, shy, bright-eyed creatures 
| that flit and frolic about us; and as for our other 


Indeed, when one pictures 


contained 


less ethereal and esthetic fellow-creatures, Theo- 
| dore Parker once said, with one of his trenchant 
| two-edged thrusts, ‘‘If the Spanish inquisitor and 
the American kidnapper can be thought immor- 
tal and capable of eternai happiness, I see not 
_how we can deny eternal life to an Abyssinian hy- 
;ena or toa rattlesnake from Kentucky, far less 
| ugly and venomous.” 

linmortality may be impossible of proof, but it 
is amusing to hear men say, ‘‘We will accept noth- 


| 
| 
ina 


ing that cannot be proven and explained ;”’ 
| world where every animate thing, from katydic 
| to kangaroo, is a perpetual marvel and mystery, 
their inarticulate cries and wordless songs  baf- 
| tling all translation; where every inanimate thing 
is a sphinx enigma that forever defies solution! 
But my afternoon is nearly spent. Up from 

‘the valley comes the tinkle of a calling bell. 
strike my tent,—in other words, fold up my shawl 
and Tribune, bid the pine-trees a reluctant adicu, 
| and, taking the path through the orchard to secure 
my peace offering of pink and yellow fruit, 1 re- 
‘turn to tea, housework and propriety. 


A friend of mine, one of those restless | 
who, not content with having, in the | 


| been made Vice President of the Confederacy, 
land we presume this was the ‘“inducement’’ so 
| gracefully referred to by our distinguished chief 





If so, we are, of course, to under- 
stand that he considered the Vice Presidency at 
| Richmond a greater honor than the Presidency at 
Washington, and the compliment thus paid to the 
| loyal States should be properly appreciated ! 

| Later still, when the committee from the Phila- 
delphia Convention waited upon his Accidency, 
; under the flush and excitement of the occasion, 
made a startling revelation to the hearers of 
| his speech. 


| magistrate. 





lhe 
It was here that, pursuing the sub- 
| ject he had referred to in his address to the col- 
jored men, after recapitulating the honors con- 
ferred upon him by the people (and by an. assas- 
sin), he said that if he had not vetoed the freed- 
;men’s bureau bill he might have proclaimed him- 
self a Dictator! 


Hlis audience of rebels and cop- 
| perheads were told that it was only because it was 
his ‘pride’ and “ ambition 
position which retains all power in the hands 
|of the people’? that he had not stricken this na- 
tion from the roll ot republics. 

How do these remarkable utterances by the 


” ” 


to ‘‘ occupy that 


President of the United States, asks the Syracuse 
Journal, (from which we copy this article,) strike 
the ears of loyal men, those who have fought in 
the armies of the Union and encountered untold 
sacrifices for the preservation of the government, 
and those who at home have by their voices and 
votes sustained the armies in the field in their en- 





/deavors, and the government in its measures, to 
retain the nation at the head of the roll of repub- 
|lics? Can any one believe that these expressions 
,of Mr. Johnson were spontaneous to the occasion ? 
| but are they not compelled to believe that these 
| utterances were outbursts which have resulted 
| from the deliberate weighing of the arguments 
| for and against the propriety and safety of com- 
mitting the high crimes which he says he might 
| have perpetrated?) When Mr. Johnson was de- 
| bating whether he would s*zn the freedmen’s 
Bureau bill, was he calculating the chances of 
success in using that as a means of establishing 
himself upon a throne in the capital of this nation ¢ 
| These are disagreeable reflections, but they are 
| based upon facts that are substantial grounds for 
the inferences drawn from them. 


The Widow Cliquot. 


7 


This lady has lately died, and a few of those 





Foreign Matters of Personal Interest. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 





George W. Smalley, who came to England to 
reorganize the foreign staff of the Zribune, is stay- 
ing at the Langham Hotel in London. Artemus 
Ward and one or two other distinguished Ameri- 
cans are staying at the same. The story in the 
American papers that Artemus was offered four 
‘thousand pounds for his lectures during one 
season is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, 
,something of a ‘‘goak.”” Mr. Smalley has suc- 
ceeded in obtaining in various parts of Europe 
some of the foremost minds to work on the 

Tribine. I am not at liberty to give all the 
names which ‘I have reason to believe’ will 
secure for that paper the best correspondence in 
the world. 
from Berlin will be almost as authentic as if it 
came from Count Bismarck himself (perhaps 
; more so;) and I may state that no less a personage 


[ may state, however, that its news 


than Tom Hughes himself will be the chief cor- 
; 


respondent of the two new ones which the Tribune | 


will have in this metropolis. Simalley had made 

grand arrangements for graphic reports of the war 
on the continent, which the armistice has incon- 
-siderately spoiled. Edward House is also in Lon- 
don, and is a guest of Charles Reade, the novelist, 
in Knightsbridge. 


Thomas Hughes is staying with his family at 


the little Belgian watering-place, Blankenberghe. | 


J.S. Mill has gone to France to pass six months, 
fasusual. I think it is likely that these gentlemen 
are devising between them a plan for inducing the 
government to restore Gibraltar to Spain, on con- 
dition that Spain shall abolish slavery. 

David Dunbar, a Scotch sculptor of much 
merit, has just died at Dumfries. 
There is to be a great Parliamentary Reform- 


‘banquet in Manchester, in October. John Bright 
will attend, and it is expected that Gladstone, 
Russell, and other members of the late govern- 
ment, will be present, also. 

There is to be a grand convention of the co- 
Operationists of England in Lancashire, in Septem- 
ber, the leading spirit of which is to be Thomas 
Hughes. 

Professor Newman has Bristol, 

He still 

watches events in England and America closely. 


removed to 
tinding it better for his wite’s health. 


recently, he animadverts 
military system. ‘‘The 
not,”’ he says, ‘‘rest on 


In a letter to the Stor, 
against the voluntary 
public detense should 
private fancy. Training to arms should be a 
universal compulsion ; then it would fall extremely 
light upon all.” 

The following story ot Bismarck has just 
reached England :— 

During the occupation of a village by the 
Prussians, many of the inhabitants complained of 
the exactions of the Prussian commandant. One 
of them, a Jew, was so loud and bitter in his com- 
plaints that some Prussian soldiers, who happened 
to be passing at the time, seized him and began to 


| who have praised her wine are now celebrating 
|her virtues. In openness of hand she seems to 
\have resembled American 


| Longworth, of Catawba fame. 


her contemporary, 


| Nicholas The 
| London Star says:— 
| The greatchampagne grower, Madame Cliquot 
|(veuve), whose death has recently occurred, is 
/much deplored on account of the extreme liber- 
ality of her character. The following authentic 
anecdote is related of this excellent lady: Three 
years ago her son-in law, the Count de Chevigne, 
jlost in the Rue des Croix des Petits Champs a 
| portfolio, containing forty bank-notes of 1,000f. 
(40/.) each. The count, on discovering his loss, 
gave notice to the police, remarking at the same 
'time that he had no hopes of recovering it—add- 
ing, however, ‘‘I start for Rheims this evening ; 
my name and address are inscribed on the pocket- 
book; theretore if it should be found you can 
forward it to me.’’ That evening, as M. de 
Chevigné was about to take his ticket at the rail- 
way-station, a poor workman came up to him and 
asked him if he had lost anything. “Of course,”’ 
i! answered the count—‘‘in the Rue Croix des Petits 


| Champs I dropped my pocket-book, with forty 
notes of 1,000f. each in it.”” “Lam happy, sir, 
to return it to you; pray open the portfolio and 
'reckon the money.’’ M. de Chevigné expressed 
'his gratitude by a polite bow, took his ticket, and 
‘started for Rheims. When at dinner he enter- 
tained his mother-in-law with the anecdote. 
|‘ What reward did you give the poor man?” 
‘inquired Madame Cliquot. ‘‘None,”’ replied this 
representative of aristocracy; ‘‘it never struck 
ime.’ “Well, then, the best thing you can do,” 
replied his mother-in-law, ‘‘is to return by the 
next train to Paris, find out the poor man’s 
'address—which you wiil easily do at the police 
office—-and share with him the 40,000f. he restored 
| to you, adding 10,000f. on my account.’ The 
| poor workman has been ever since enjoying an 
| income of 70/. per annum, the interes. of the sum 
lhe owes to his honesty. 





| - = 
| LITERARY REVIEW. 
| The Radical for September begins a new vol- 
| ume—the second—with a goodly array of contrib- 
utors and contributions. Among the new names 
! we notice Miss Charlotte Hawes and Mr. Kroeger 
of St. Louis, both of whom are more or less 
known to our readers, while several of the older 
writers have been among our earliest contributors. 
Such are Mr. Conway, Mr. Alcott and Mr. Was- 
son; while Mr. Whipple recalls old memories of 
the Literator, and Mr. Weiss of the Liberty Bell 
and the Massachusetts Quarterly. Thus the apos- 
tolic succession of heretical essayists is kept up 
from one literary enterprise to another, and the 
Radical shows its title to be classed with the Dial, 
ithe Likerator, and all their heirs and assigns in 
perpetuity. We favor and commend heresy, as 
is well known, without committing ourselves to 
the opinions of any particular heretic; and so we 

wish the Kadical a long life and a busy one. 
The variety and freshness of the articles in this 
number is no less than heretofore, while the num- 


| 


ber of pages is increased to sixty-four. The wri- 
ters are in earnest, and set forth each his opinion 
with confidence and simplicity of thought, if not 
We suppose it is use- 


strike him with their muskets. Count Bismarck, 
hearing the noise, now came up, in the uniform 
of a major of the Landwehr, and asked what was : 
\the matter. The soldiers explained that the Jew! always in a simple style. 


less to make the remark, but we heartily wish 
that Mr. Weiss could disentangle his thought 
from its own kinks and the gimcracks on which 
he winds it. Would any one believe, except upon 
oath, that the following sentence was intended for 
a serious (though smart) illustration ?— 


“Pythagoras omitted to thread the kite of his 
speculation with his own hypothenuse to draw off 
the secret of the stars: and the triangle lay helplessly 
spread in a diagram which has since scaled the heights 
of parallo,”’ 

tisum teneatig, amici? 

Mr. Whipple stirs our mirth by another chord. 
He has gone to work with deliberate purpose to 
make us think meanly of Dr. Watts, whom no 
genuine New Englander can possibly do aught 
but admire. After citing some of the passages 
which he considers reprehensible, he adds, with 
apparent solemnity, “I propose in a second article 
to speak of one very prominent feature of Watts’s 
book, the use of falsehood, deliberate deception and 
JSorgery, to add strength to one of the items of 
false theology which the book was designed to 
aphold.” 

Mr. Morse, the editor of the Radical, deserves 
great credit for the ability and perseverance which 
have won for his new monthly a place beside the 
long-established ones, and that without the aid of 
cliques, conventions or newspaper pufls. 

The Christian Examiner, for September, is a 
number more instructive than entertaining. The 
articles are few and mostly long, ranging from six- 
teen to thirty-six pages, while the book-notices 
average about five pages each. Mr. Mayo’s ac- 
count of ‘*The Religion used in the West Parts 
of the World,” though more diffuse than we could 
wish, is, on the whole, candid and valuable, and 
will give many useful hints to those unacquaint- 
ed with that portion of our country. Mr. Fiske’s 

long review of Lecky, and Dr. Osgood's “Doe- 
trine of the Holy Spirit,” have a certain interest 
| for patient readers; while Mrs. Hlowe’s essay on 
the ‘Ideal State,”’ like everything from her pen, 
is lively and clear; in this instance, too, learned 
and soundly critical. The paper on the German 
War is neither novel nor profound, but records 





some facts which may have been forgotten by the 
reader. The editorial article on Theological Pro- 
gress, bating some pedantries of expression and 
But 
why speak of the Episcopal church as ‘‘the pre 


some looseness of statement, is well written. 


destined /ocum tenens of the future American cul- 
* unless to make oneself ridiculous ? 
The notices of Mommsen’s new edition of his 


tus, 


Roman History, and of Hamerton’s volume on 
Art, are very good; the other book-notices are re- 
spectable. 

The Educational Monthly tor September, is fully 
up to the standard of schoolmasters’ magazines, 
and fills a place in eur periodical literature which 
is not otherwise supplied. 


The Testimony given last fall before the com- 
mittve of the city government on the case of 
Charles Frost, together with the argument of C. 
M. Ellis, Esq., touching the management of the 
Lunatic Hospital, has been printed by J. M. Usher 
in pamphlet form. <A letter from Mr. Oliver 
Frost to Mayor Lincoln serves as introduction. 





y AR ARG 
HOME NOTES. 

A CuristraAn Dressmaker.—Speaking of a 
fashionable mantua-maker in that city, the New 
York Episcopalian says :— 

She has now the largest establishment of the 
kind on the continent. She employs nearly two 
hundred persons; yet she has never made any 
distinction between black and white. In a quiet 
and unobtrusive way she has given colored wo- 
mena chance. Seattered all through her great 
establishment colored girls may be seen. They 
are tidy, tractable and tasty. Some of the most 
elegant and costly robes worn by the dames and 
belles of Fifth Avenue are fitted and made by 
the nimble fingers of the sabie daughters of Ham. 


Tue Stave-Traper or Bristor, R. L—Rev. 
Robert Collyer, of Chicago, who has been preach- 
ing with great acceptance in this vicinity for a 
month past, writes to the 7'ridune of his city from 
Bristol, R. L., as follows :— 

Here where Lam Ictus eating was one of the 
baleful marts of the old slave-trade. That) gam- 
bril-roofed old ware-house, past which I have just 
been pulling my boat, das held many a freight of 
kidnapped men and women. L went: blackberrying 
this morning with a quaint old sea captain, who 
served the great DeWolfs, as far back as 1817, 
in the traffic, and who has many stories to tell of 
the things that he has seen. “And so when the 
old DeWolt of all left his son $180,000) made in 
| the slave-trade, what luck went with the money ?”’ 
| I said, when the captain was through his story. 
| “Luck,” said the old man, “in eight years it was 

all gone, and nobody knew how it went. He 
| wasn’t a drinking man nor nothin’, but his money 
| kind o’ melted away, and then he died, and now 
the family is all gone to nothin.’ ” 





Trutnrur anp CueertnG Worps rrom Sen- 
ator Howr.—Senator Howe of Wisconsin was 
| recently welcomed heme by his neighbors of 
Madison, to whom he made an address, concluding 
with the following spirited words :— 

“Fellow-citizens, I have detained you too long 
j already. The issue is with you. I know there 
| is a fearful apprehension in the public mind that 

some great public danger is impending. There 
is no danger whatever. The people of the United 
_ States are masters of the situation. The supreme 
‘authority is in you. If you want this ‘chore’ 
done, you can send representatives there to do it; 
| but if you don’t want it done, you continue to 
' send such representatives as you have had there, 
and it will not be done. You may rely upon that. 
| The President of the United States cannot coerce 
' the Congress of the United States—cannot coerce 
i the people of the United States. If he tries he 
| will fail in it. If he attempts by any revolution- 
| ary means to effect it, he will simply become a 
| criminal, before the law, and he will cease to be 
| President of the United States. That is all. 
|(Cheers.) You are masters of the situation. 
| Stand where you are. Be firm; be resolute; be 
| true to your convictions, and not only will your 
representatives in Congress continue to obey that 
will, but the President of the United States, 
whom you made and whom you can unmake, wil 
® , 
} soon learn to obey your will. Rest upon that. 
| (Enthusiastic applause. ) 

Ges. Custer’s Honest Orixtons.—Gen. G 

A. Custer heads the list of signers to a call fora 

Soldiers’ Convention which is expected to in- 
dorse the policy which has resulted in the Mem- 
| phis riots and the New Orleans massacre. In the 
report of the proceedings of the Congressional Re- 
construction Committee are the following opin- 
| ions expressed by this same Gen. Custer—opinions 
jas honest, probably, as any he ever uttered :— 


In my opinion the lenient policy of the goverr- 
ment towards the rebels has been very detriment: 1 
to the entire country. ... I think the goverr- 
| ment ought to maintain control of those States 
|} that were in the rebellion until it is thorong! ly 
satisfied that a loyal sentiment prevails in, at le: et 
a majority of their inhabitants. I do not th nk 
they have been sufficiently taught the enorn ity 
of the crime of rebelling against the governmcnt. 
... Lcannot but give it as my opinion tlat a 
just regard for our national safety in time to c me, 
our obligation to foster and encourage throug hout 
the Southern States a proper regard and affection 
for the national authority, as well as to give sup- 
| port to those who are and have been loyal, imy er- 
| atively demand that the government should main 
| tain its present control of the States lately in re 
'bellion antil satisfied that they may, without det’ 
| riment, be intrusted with their former rights ard 


privileges. 
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The Southern Loyalists’ Convention. 


— 


ADDRESS TO THE PEOPLE. 


The representatives of eight millions of Amer- 
ican citizens appeal for protection and justice 
to their friends and brothers in the States that 
have been spared the cruelties of the rebel- 
lion and the direct horrors of civil war. Here, on 
the spot where freedom agua and pledged 
by the fathers of the republic, we implore your 
help against a reorganized oppression, whose sole 
object it is to remit the control of our destinies to 
the contrivers of the rebellion after they have been 
vanquished in honorable battle, thue at once to 

unish us for our devotion to our country, and to 
intrench themselves in the official fortifications of 
the government. Others have related the_ thrill- 
ing story of our wrongs from reading and obser- 
vation; we come before you as unchallenged wit- 
nesses, and speak from personal knowledge our 
sad experience. 

If you fail us we are more utterly deserted and 
betrayed than if the contest had been decided 
against us—for in that case even victorious sla- 
very would have found profit in the speedy par- 
don of those who had been amongst its bravest 
foes. Unexpected perfidy in the highest place 
of the government, accidentally filled by one who 
adds cruelty to ingratitude, and forgives the 
guilty as he prosecutes the innocent, has stimu- 
lated the almost extinguished revenge of the 
beaten conspirators; and now, the rebels, who of- 
fered to yield everything to save their own lives, 
are seeking to consign us to bloody graves. 
Where we expected a benefactor, we find a perse- 
cutor. Having lost our champion we return to 
you, who can make Presidents and punish trai- 
tors. Our last hope under God is in the unity 
and firmness of the States that elected Abraham 
Lincoln and defeated Jefferson Davis. The best 
statement of our case is the appalling, yet uncon- 
scious, confession of Andrew Johnson, who, in 
savage hatred of his record, proclaims his purpose 
to clothe four millions of traitors with the power 
to impoverish and degrade eight millions of loyal 
men. Our wrongs bear alike on all races, and our 
tyrants, unchecked by you, will award the same 
fate to white and black. We can remain inferiors 
and victims; we may fly from our homes, but we 
should fear to trust our fate with those who, after 
defeating and denouncing treason, refused to right 
those who have bravely assisted them in the good 
work. Till we are wholly secured, there is nei- 
ther peace for you nor prosperity for us. 

. We cannot better define at once our wrongs 
and our wants, than by declaring that since An- 
drew Johnson affiliated with his early slanderers, 
and our constant enemies, his hands have been 
laid heavily upon every loyalist in the South. 
ilistory, the just judgment of the present, and the 
certain confirmation of the future, invite and com- 
mand us to declare: 

That after rejecting his own remedies for re- 
storing the Union, he has resorted to the weapons 
of traitors to bruise and beat down patriots ; 

That after declaring that none but the loyal 
should govern the reconstructed South, he has 
practised upon the maxim that none but traitors 
shall rule; 

That while, in the North, he has removed con- 
scientious men from office, and filled many of the 
vacancies with the sympathizers of treason, in the 
South he has removed the proved and trusted 
patriot, and selected the equally proved and con- 
victed traitor; 

That, after brave men, who had fought for the 
old flag, have been nominated for positions, their 
names have been recalled, and avowed rebels sub- 
stituted ; 

That every original Unionist in the South who 
stands fast to Andrew Johnson’s covenants from 
1861 to 1865, has been ostracised ; 

That he has corrupted the local courts by offer- 
ing premiums for the defiance of the laws of Con- 
gress, and by openly discouraging the observance 
of the oath against treason; 

‘That while refusing to punish one single con- 
spicuous traitor, (though thousands had earned 
the penalty of death,) more than a thousand ot 
devoted Union citizens have been murdered in 
cold blood since the surrender of Lee, and in no 
case have their assassins been brought to judg- 
ment; 

That he has pardoned some of the worst of the 
rebel criminals, North and South, including some 
who have taken human life under circumstances 
of unparalleled atrocity ; 

That while denouncing and fettering the oper- 
ation of the Freedmen’s Bureau, he, with a full 
knowledge of the falsehood, has charged that the 
black men are lazy and rebellious, and has con- 
cealed the fact that more whites than blacks have 
been protected, and fed by that noble organiza- 
tion, and that, while declaring that it was cor- 
ruptly managed and expensive to the govern- 
ment, he has connived ata system of profligacy in 
the use of the public patronage and the public 
money, Wholly without parallel, save when the 
traitors bankrupted the treasury, and sought to 
disorganize and scatter the army and the navy, 
only to make it more easy to capture the govern- 
ment; 

That while declaring against the injustice of 
leaving eleven States unrepresented, he has re- 
fused to authorize the liberal plan of Congress, 
simply because it recognizes the loyal majority 
and refuses to perpetuate the traitor minority ; 

That, in every State south of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line his policy has wrought the most deplora- 
ble consequences,—social, moral and political ; 

It has emboldened returned rebels to threaten 
civil warin Maryland, Missouri, West Virginia 
and Tennessee, unless the patriots who saved and 
sealed these States to the old flag surrender be 
fore their arrogant demands; 

It has corrupted high State officials, elected by 
Union men and sworn to enforce the laws against 
returned rebels, and made them the mere instru- 
ments of the authors of the rebellion; 

It has encouraged a new alienation between the 
sections, and, by impeding emigration to the 
South, has erected a formidable barrier against 
tree and friendly intercourse; : 

In the North and West it has allowed the rebel 
soldiers to persecute the teachers of the colored 
schools, and to burn the churches in which the 
freedmen have worshipped the living God; 

That a system so barbarous should have culmi- 
nated in the frightful riot at Memphis, and the 
still more appalling massacre at New Orleans, was 
as natural as that a bloody war should flow from 
- teaching of John C. Calhoun and Jefferson 

avis. 

Andrew Johnson is responsible for all these un- 
speakable cruelties; and as he provoked so he 

justifies and applauds them, sending his agents 
and emissaries into this refined and patriotic me- 
tropolis to insist upon making his reckless policy 
a test upon a Christian people. : 

He forgot that the protection to the 14th of Au- 
gust Convention in Philadelphia was not only 
denied to the free people of Ntw Orleans on the 
30th of July, when they assembled to discuss how 
best to protect themselves, but denied amid the | 

slaughter of hundreds of innocent men. No page 
in the record of his recent outrages upon human 

justice and constitutional law is more revolting | 
than that which convicts him of refusing to arrest 
the perpetrators of that savage carnival, and 
not only refusing to punish its authors, but trying | 
to throw the guilty responsibility upon unoffend- 

| 


ing and innocent freedmen. The infatuated ty- 

rant stood ready to crush his own people in Ten- | 
nessee when they were struggling to maintain 

a& government erected by himself and other trai- 

tors. Persecution was even more eager to illus- | 
trate his savage policy by clothing with the most 
despotic power the rioters of New Orleans. Not- 
withstanding this heartless desertion and crime— 
persecution by Andrew Johnson—the States of 
Missouri; Kentucky, Tennessee, Western Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and Delaware, imbued with 
democratic republican principles, which thefathers 
of the republic designed for all America, are now 
making determined battle with the enemies of tree 
Constitutional government, and by the blessing 
of God these States will soon range themselves 
into line with the former free States and illustrate 
the wisdom and beneticence of the great charter 
ot American liberty by their increasing popula- | 
tion, wealth and prosperity. 

In the remaining ten States the seeds of oligar- | 
chy, planted in the Constitution by its slavery | 
feature, have grown to be a monstrous power, | 
whose recognition, thus wrung from the reluctant | 
framers of that great instrument, enabled these | 
Mates to entrench themselves behind the per- { 
verted doctrine of State rights, and, sheltered by | 
a claim of a constitutional obligation, to maintain | 
slavery in the States, to present to the American | 
government the alternatives of an oligarchy with 
slavery or a democratic republic with slavery. A 
forbearing government, bowing to a supposed con- 
stitutional behest, acquiesces in the former alter- 
native. The hand of the government was staved | 
for eighty years; the principles of constitutional | 
liberty languished for want of government sup- | 
port; oligarchy matured its power with subtic 
design; its history for eighty years is replete with 
unparalleled injuries and usurpation. 

it developed only the agricultural localities, 
geographically distinct from the free labor locali- | 
ties, and ( ') less than one-third of the whole with | 
African slaves. 

It held four millions of human beings as chat- | 
tels, yet made them the basis of unjust power for | 
themselves, in Federal and State governments. 

To maintain their enslavement it excluded mil- 
lions of white laborers from the richest agricultu- 
ral lands of the world—forced them to remain in- | 
active and unproductive in the mineral, manufac- 
turing and lumber localities, comprising two-thirds 
of the whole South, in square miles and real unde- 
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veloped wealth, simply because the localities were 
agriculturally too poor for slave labor ; 

By denying capital and strangling enterprise it 
repelled the capital energy and the skill of the free 
States from the free labor localities by unmitigat- 
ed violence and iption, thus guarding the 
approaches to their slave domain against democ- 
racy, and statue books groaned under despotic 
laws against unlawful and insurrectionary assem- 
blies, aimed at the constitutional guaranties of the 
right to peaceably assemble and petition for a re- 
dress of grievances ; : 

It proscribed democratic literature as incendiary ; 

It nullified constitutional guaranties of freedom 
and free speech and free press; 

It deprived citizens of other States of their priv- 
ileges and immunities in the States, an injury and 
usurpation, alike unjust to Northern citizens and 
destructive of the best interests of the States them- 
selves. 

Alarmed at the progress of democracy in the 
face of every discouragement, at last it sought 
immunity by secession and war. The heart sick- 
ens with contemplation of the four years that fol- 
lowed. Forced loans; impressments; conscription 
with bloody hands and bayonets; the number of 
aged Union men who had long laid aside the im- 
plements of labor, but had since been summoned 
to the field by the conscription of their sons, to 
support their children and grand-children, re- 
duced from comfort to the verge of starvation; 
the slaughter of noble youth, types of physical 
manhood, forced into an unholy war against those 
with whom they were identified by every interest. 
Long months of incarceration in rebel bastiles, 
banishment from homes and hearthstones, are but 
a partial recital of the long catalogue of horrors. 
But democrats North and South defeated them; 
they lost! What did they lose? The curse of 
oligarchy—they lost African slavery by name only. 

Soon as the tocsin of war ceased, soon as the 
clang of war was hushed, they raise the cry of 
immediate admission, and with that watchword 
seek to organize under new forms a contest to per- 
petuate their unbridled sway. They rehabilitate, 
with their sweeping control of all local and Siate 
organizations. ‘The Federal executive, easily 
seduced, yields a willing obedience to his old mas- 
ters. ‘Aided by his unscrupulous disregard of 
constitution and laws, by his merciless conscrip- 
tion of true democratic opinion, and by all his ap- 
pliances of despotic power, they now defiantly 
enter the lists in the loyal North and seek to wring 
from freemen indorsement of their wicked de- 
signs. Every foul agency is at work to accom- 
plish this result. Professing to assent to the abo- 
lition of slavery, they are contriving to continue 
its detestable power of legislative acts against pre- 
tended vagrants. They know that any form of 
servitude will answer their unholy purpose. They 
pronounce the four years’ war a brilliant sword 
scene in the great revolutionary drama. Pro- 
scriptive public sentiment holds high carnival; 
and profiting by the example of the President’s 
programme, breathes ultra language of slaughter 
against loyalty—ignores and denounces all legal 
restraints—and assails with tongue of malignity. 
Midnight conflagrations, assassinations and mur- 
ders in the open day are calling to their aid. <A 
reign of terror through all these ten States makes 
loyalty stand silent in the presence of treason or 
to whisper in “ ’bated breath.’’ Strong men hesi- 
tate openly to speak for liberty and decline to at- 
tend a convention at Philadeiphia for fear of de- 
struction. 

But all Southern men are not awed into subinis- 
sion to treason, and we have assembled from all 
these States determined that liberty, when endan- 
gered, shall find a mouth-piece, and the govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not’perish from the earth. Weare here to 
consult together how best to provide for a Union 
of truly Republican States—to seek to resume 
thirty-six stars on the old flag. We are here to 
see that ten of the stars—opaque bodies, “paling 
their ineffectual fires’’ beneath the gloom of oli- 
garchical tyranny and oppression; we wish them 
to be brilhant stars—emblems of constitutional 
liberty—glittering orbs, sparkling with the life- 
giving principles of the model Republic, fitting 
adornments of the glorious banner of freedom. 

Our last and only hope is in the unity and _for- 
titude of the loyal people of America, in the sup- 
port and vindication of the 39th Congress, and in 
the election of a controlling Union majority in 
the succeeding or 40th Congress. While the new 
article amending the new national Constitution, 
offers the most liberal conditions to the authors of 
the rebellion, and does not come up to the mea- 
sure of our expectations, we believe its ratification 
would be the commencement of a complete and 
lasting protection to all our people, and therefore 
we accept it as the best present remedy, and ap- 
peal to our brothers and friends in the North and 
the West to make it their watchword in the com- 
ing elections. 

The tokens are auspicious of overwhelming suc- 
cess. However little the verdict of the ballot box 
may affect the reckless man in the Presidential 
chair, we cannot doubt that the traitors and sym- 
pathizers he has encouraged. will recognize that 
verdict as the surest indication that the mighty 
power which crushed the rebellion is still alive, and 
that those who attempt to oppose or defy it will 
do so at the risk of their own destruction. Our 
confidence in the overruling providence of God 
prompts the prediction and intensifies the belief 
when this warning is sufficiently taught to these 
misguided and reckless men, the liberated mil- 
lions of the rebellious South will be proffered 
those rights and franchises which may be neces- 
sary to adjust and settle this mighty controversy 
in the spirit of the most enlarged and Christian 
philanthropy. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 

1. Lesolved, That the loyal people of the South 
cordially unite with the loyal people of the North 
in thanksgiving to Almighty God, through whose 
will a rebellion, unparalleled for its causelessness, 
its cruelty, and its criminality, has been overruled 
to the vindication of the supremacy of the Feder- 
al Constitution over every State and Territory of 
the Republic. : 

2. Resolved, That we demand now, as we have 
demanded at all times since the cessation of hos- 
tilities, that the restoration of the States in which 
we live to their old relations with the Union on 
the simplest and easiest conditions consistent 
with the protection of our lives, property, and 
political rights, now in jeopardy from the un- 
quenched enmity of rebels lately in arms. 

3. Resolved, That the unhappy policy of An- 
drew Johnson, President of the United States, is, 
in its effects upon the loyal people of the South, 
unjust, oppressive and intolerable, and, according- 
ly, however ardently we desire to see our respec- 
tive States once more represented in the Congress 
of the nation, we would deplore their restoration 
on the inadequate conditions prescribed by the 
President as tending not to abate, but only to 
magnify, the perils and sorrows of our condition. 

tesolred, That the welcome we have re- 
ceived from the leyal citizens of Philadelphia, 
under the roofof the time-honored hall in which 





the Declaration of Independence was adopted, in- 


| spires us withan animating hope that the princi- 


ples of just and equal government, which were 
made the foundation of the Republic at its origin, 


; shall become the corner-stone of the Constitution. 


5. Resolved, That, with pride inthe patriotism of 
Congress, with gratitude for the fearless and per- 
sistent support they have given to the cause of 
loyalty, and their efforts to restore all the States to | 
their former condition as States in the American 
Union, we will stand by the positions taken by 
them, and use all means consistent with a peaceful 
anc lawful course to secure the ratification of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States as proposed by Congress at its recent ses- 
sion, and regret that Congress in its wisdom did 
not provide by law for the greater security of the | 
loyal people in the States not yet admitted to rep- | 
resentation. H 

6. Resolved, That the political power of the gov- | 
ernment of the United States in the administra- 
tion of public affairs, is, by its Constitution, con- 
fided to the popular or law-making department of 
the government. 

7. Resolved, That the political status of the | 
States lately in rebellion'to the United States gov- 
ernment, and the rights of the people of such 
States, are political questions, and are therefore | 
clearly within the control of Congress, to the ex- 
clusion of, and independent of any and every other 
department of the government. : 

8. Mesw’red, That there is no right, political, le- 
gal or constitutional, inany State to secede or with- | 
draw from the Union; but they may, by wicked | 
and unauthorized revolutions and force sever the | 
relations which they have sustained to the Union, | 
and when they do, they assume the attitude of 
public enemies at war with the United States; 


| they subject themselves to all the rules and prin- 
, ciples of international law, and the laws of war 
; applicable to belligerents, according to modern 


usage. 
, . a 

0. Resolved, That we are unalterably in favor 

of the Union of the States, and earnestly desire 


; the legal and speedy restoration of all the States 


to theit proper places in the Union, and the 
establishment in each of them of intluences of 
patriotism and justice, by which the whole nation 
shall be combined to carry forward triumphantly 
the principles of treedom and progress, until all 
men of all races shall, everywhere beneath the 
flag of our country, have accorded to them freely 
all that their virtues, industry, intelligence and 
energy may entitle them to attain. i 

10. Resolved, That the organizations in the un- 
Tepresented States assuming to be State govern- 
menis, not having been legally established, are 
not legitimate governments until recognized by 
Congress. 

ll. Resdrod, That we cherish with tender 
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hearts the memory of the virtues, patriotism, sub 
lime faith, upright Christian life and generous 
nature of the Martyr-President, Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

12. Resolved, That we are in favor of universal 
liberty the world over, and feel the deepest sym- 
pathy with the oppressed people of all countries 
in their struggle for freedom, and the right of all 
men to decide and control for themselves the char- 
acter of the government under which they live. 
13. Resolved, That the lasting gratitude of the 
nation is due to the men who bore the battle, and 
in covering themselves with imperishable glory 
have saved to the world its hope of free gov- 
ernment, and relying on the “invincible soldiers 
and sailors’? who made the grand army and navy 
of the Republic to be true to the principles for 
which they fought, we pledge them that we will | 
stand by them in maintaining the honor due the 
saviors of the nation and in securing the fruits 
of their victories. 

14. Resolved, That, remembering with pro- 
found gratitude and love the precepts of Washing- 
ton, we should accustom ourselves to consider the 
Union as the primary object of patriotic desire, which 
has heretofore sustained us with great power in 
ourlove of the Union. Whenso many of our neigh- 
bors in the South were waging war for its destruc- 
tion, our deep and abiding love for the Father o 
his Country and for the Union is more deeply en- 
graven on our hearts than ever. 
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Massachusetts Republican Conven-— 
tion. 


Another of those incidents which attest the deep 
devotion of the people of Massachusetts to princi- 
ple and loyalty occurred on Thursday in the as- 
sembling of the representatives of the Republican 
party in annual convention. With no especial 
duty to perform other than to present the names 
of candidates for election to local offices, and those 
names already determined upon ere convening, 
the largest delegate convention ever known in the 
State crowded the seats and aisles of the capa- 
cious Tremont Temple. 

Without difference of opinion on any potnt, 
every proposition of the nature of business or 
declaration of sentiment was received with a 
thundering shout of affirmation. The pungent 
and appropriate address of the President, Gen. 
Butler, the earnest and highly interesting state- 
ments of Senator Wilson, and the fervid and grace- 
ful speech of Geo. B. Loring, Esq.; the noble wel- 
come to the Southern loyalists at Faneuil Hall; 
the heartiness and unanimity of the general pro- 
ceedings, but showed that the entire community 
was moved by a common purpose to preserve 
what the valor of our arms had won, and place the 
nation high-up on the plane of justice and liberty. 

We cannot in this issue present at length any 
of the formal utterances of the convention. It is 
enough to know that the splendid enthusiasm 
which accompanies the tour of the Southern loy- 
alists, newly-awakened with every recollection of 
the result in Vermont and Maine, overspread and 
surcharged the deliberations of the convention. 
It will not exhaust itself on the day of election, 
when 75,000 majority, at least, will attest the pur- 
pose of the people of this State, but will culmi- 
nate, rather, till, throughout the Northern tier of 
States, Congress is sustained by the election of 
an equal or larger number of loyal members, and 
the schemes of the President are completely 
thwarted and condemned ! 





Loyal Southerners in Boston. 


gc 

A wave of the ocean of enthusiasm which rolled 
at Philadelphia last week swelled once‘ again in 
our staid city on Wednesday and Thursday last. 
A large delegation of that convention visited Bos- 
ton on their way to the West ‘‘to erase,”’ as they 
said, ‘‘the moccasin steps”? of the President and 
his gang; and they were received with the most 
unbounded applause. Tremont Temple and Fan- 
euil Hall were crowded on Wednesday evening 
with an enthusiastic and determinedly-loyal 
throng till long into the night, listening to the 
words of these brave men. The demonstration 
was in the highest degree suggestive of the feel- 
ing throughout the country. On Thursday, the 
whole Republican State Committee visited Fan- 
euil Hall at noon to pay their respects to the brave 
men from the South, and there, in like manner 
as on-the evening previous, they met a most cor- 
dial and overwhelmingly enthusiastic welcome. 
Whoever doubts the result of the great issue be- 
tween the South, represented by Andrew Johnson, 
and the North, typified by Congress, should have 
been in our streets on these two days to note how 
closely our people laid their hands upon the hearts 
of these persecuted loyalists. 

The distinguished company comprised the fol- 
lowing gentlemen:—N. S. Morse, Georgia; Gov- 
ernor Brownlow, If. H. Thomas, 
Tennessee; W. S. Morse, Georgia; Joseph J. 
Stewart, Maryland; A. J. Hamilton, Texas; Hon. 
H.C. Warmouth, Louisiana; Albert Griflin, Al- 
abama; Jesse Stancel, Texas; Herman Bokum, 
District of Columbia; Hon. N. A. Patterson, 
Tennessee; D. UH. Bingham, Alabama; George 
W. Paschal, Texas; Hope Bain, North Carolina; 
Dr. P. B. Randolph, Louisiana; Hon. W. B. 
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consummation of the great measure of manumis- | public teacher, he has been sufficiently assured 
sion, for the obliteration of the only feature in our | that he will have few followers, save those who 
political « onstitution which has ever been regarded while they wal , ae is ay 
as inconsistent with its fundamental principles of | V""@ Mey welcome the treason, despise the trai 
freedom and equality, the country is indebted to | tor. Take the recent canvass in Maine, for exam- 
the present chief magistrate of the Union. His | ple, to illustrate the point. Mr. Beecher’s letter 
eaeeret nae = ances — was in the hands of every copperhead and rebel- 
par ele perban® vi ~ pcan ai of ‘the sympathiser in that State. The Union-speakers 
States of the constitutional amendment declaring | Were met by it in the cars, at the hotels, on the 
slavery forever abolished throughout the Union. | stump. Men who never had a word or a dollar 
Tehaget ja mel ee ed yh stint Aes for the army, who sneered at Lincoln and hin- 
the reach of his legitimate power. The glory of dered recruiting, who hung their flags upside-down 
President Johnson is to have completed what the | and placed their ships under British colors, would 
former left unfinished, and to have made the Con-| draw from their pockets that letter, and quote 
yeaa bSerdeepbigeredly oer senor: ag pat | with devilish glee its sophistries and perversions. 

“ See -.|It was the only sad feature of the canvass in 
—— store ge ee. eget paar that State to our friends. But with the loyal 
the status after the war, and, further than that, thousands it had not the slightest weight of influ- 
that Mr. Lincoln could not practically emancipate geo 
within the rebel lines, is it not still true that be- 
fore the Constitutional amendment was ratified 
by a single State, before any official personage 
had lifted a finger towards it, slave property had 
lost its value throughout the United States? 
Why did it lose its value? Let Port Hudson, 
Fort Wagner, Olustee, and scenes of other battle- 
fields, where it had been proved that the neyro could 
and would fight, answer! All that any statesman, 
dead or living, ever did for him was to recognize 
the military necessity of trying to have the negro 
fight on his side. The result of his fighting well— 
and it would have been the same on whichever 
side he had fought and whichever side had con- 
quered—was that he could no longer be a chattel. 
There remained nothing under heaven for states- 
men or legislators to do but to make the written 
laws agree comfortably with the new necessities 


pecially politics. No politician desiring the suc- 
cess of his cause would write a letter giving aid 
to his enemies. This Mr. Beecher did; and the 
act shows that he is one of the most inconsiderate 
as well as unsafe advisers on political matters 
that can be found anywhere. A similar produc- 
tion from a professed politician would ruin his 
standing and subject him to the derision of his 
associates. Yet Mr. Beecher thinks he has sa- 
gacity and comprehension of public affairs. If 
Mr. Beecher speaks as a politician, then his course 
has been absurd and dangerous; if he does not 
prefer that claim, then he had better leave politi- 
cal letter-writing to more dexterous pens and 
content himself with theology, farm-stock, pic- 
tures, and the social needs of his parish. If his 


of society. ‘They had all along pretended—what egotism will allow it, he had better go into retiracy 
for a season. Ilis later essays in the way of in- 


a pretense!—that slavery was authorized or sanc- : : ee ‘ EK 
| culeating practical political duties have been fail- 


tioned by the Constitution, the supreme law of the | : ; Bo 
ith ce wcll os ty dines inte tnwee | ures, and he is now under an eclipse of judgment 
f ig lL as by orse Sti aWs. 


se | with which all his f ! i 
Boe compared with which all his former aberrations 
the Constitution must be amended. ! ° : 


Jeff. Davis 5 ahemiditi : i" ? 
. : absurdities ¢ smail moment. 
would gladly have helped do it under the circum- ass cexborascn ec: 5 ay sin 


stances. 

The negro, 200,000 strong, had made his mark 

in history. He could look on the Constitution- 
mending with perfect coolness and equanimity. 
As sure as the whites who have been at war do 
not love each other, he shall vote as well as fight, 
the “supreme law” knowing happily nothing 
about color. But look at the amendment. Nota 
line sanctioning slavery was stricken out-—plainly 
because none was there. Some States, ‘‘so 
called,’’ had sanctioned it, just as they sanctioned 
wholesale murder in 1861. The State right to 
sanction murder was abolished by the war, just as 
the State right to sanction slavery was abolished 
by the war. The only difference is that neither Iscariot, and all that. Now, my countrymen, 
And Johr the is thousial | here, to-night, it is very easy to calla man Judas 
Se ee ee a S"" and ery out traitor; but when he is called upon 
it necessary since the war to amend the Consti-! to give arguments and facts, he is very often 
found wanting. Judas Iscariot, Judas! There 
was a Judas once, one of the twelve apostles. Oh, 
yes! the twelve apostles hada Christ. [A voice, 
**And a Moses, too.”’ Great laughter.| The twelve 
apostles had a Christ, and he never could have 
had a Judas unless he had twelve apostles. It 








—= : - 
The President’s Journey. 
e 

We have not troubled our readers with any of 
the President’s harangues since his mission to 
Chicago, but lest we have not another so atrocious 
as that at St. Louis, on Saturday last, we give a 
sample of that to show how utterly base, blas- 
phemous and false the President of the United 
States has become. In that speech he charged on 
Congress the guilt of the New Orleans massacre, 
which Gen. Sheridan pronounced MuRDER. Ile 
said, further :— 

I have been traduced, I have been slandered, I 
have been maligned, 1 have been called Judas 


tution by an express article forbidding the States 
to sanction the murder of their loyal fellow- | 
citizens. One might argue from ‘‘New Orleans”’ 
that perhaps Andrew Johnson thinks murder a 
State right till! such an amendment is adopted. atl 
We have not the slightest malice in the world | !@ve played the Judas, who has been my Christ 
: : ie ois that I have played the Judas with! Was it Thad. 
against the Constitutional amendment “abolishing | Steyens¢ Was it Wendell Phillips! Was it 
slavery,” but don’t like to give the cart the | Charles Sumner?! |Hisses and cheers.| Are these 
Where would | the men that set up and compare themselves with 
| the Saviour of mankind‘ Every body that differs 
: : : with them in opinion, and that try to stay and 
refused to fight for, or otherwise aid, the side | arrest their diabolical and nefarious policy, is to 
which elected Lincoln and Hanlin, and after- | be denounced as a Judas! |Ilurrah for Andy 
}and cheers.| In the days when there were twelve 
| Apostles and when there was a Christ, while 
| there were Judases, were there unbelievers / Yes, 
The slaveholder and we | while there were Judases thére were unbelievers. 
got intoa mortal struggle. We find he is too, | Voices—"‘ Hear. Three groans for Fletcher. ; 
ch mnatih: torte. Avior our fant tecth. arc | Yes, oh yes, unbelievers in Christ, men who per- 
er ene : 2 }secuted and slandered and brought him = betore 
knocked out, and some ribs broken, we begin to! pontius Pilate and preferred charges and con- 
call on his slave, and make pretty fair promises, | demned and put him to death on the cross to sat- 
isfy unbelievers, diabolical and nefarious; there 
are to-day those who would persecute and shed 
blood of innocent men to carry out their purposes. 
To a hint to hang Jet Davis he replied as 





“slory”’ of drawing the live horse. 
that amendment have been if the black people had 


wards Lincoln and Johnson ? 
Let us look at this question with cosmopolitan 
eyes, fellow-citizens. 


if he will come over on our side. He comes, sees, 
The world sees that. 


Ilis negro is aman that can save 


and whips. The old mas- 
ter sees that. 
other peoples’ lives and liberties by hard blows, 
and has done it. Is it any particular ‘‘glory’”’ to 
us that we don’t cither make him our own slave 
or admit him to be rightfully the slave of our old 
enemy? This negro may thank his God and 
himself for his liberty. If he thanks any other 
man, it is because he is very polite. 

If Andrew Johnson had given the black people 
his hearty sympathy in the fight for our life which 
won their liberty, it is absolutely and morally cer- 
tain that he would now hold them entitled to all) ask you a question: Why doen't I hang Thad. 
the political rights belonging to white people. | Stevens and Wendell Phillips ¢ [Great cheering. | 
Teak if duc ia clec Rives OE Aaaile aae’e govern | A traitor at one end of the line is as bad as a traitor 

ee < ‘ e ' . : at the other. 

i recognizing States which disfran- | : . ‘ p 

meh mon # nesta “aga se ; 2 - | 'To office-holders he made this allusion :— 
chise a portion of their people, either because =e When you talk about turning any of them out 
are black or because they were once slaves, then! of office, oh! they talk about bread-and-butter, 
his professions of sympathy were a mockery, and | |Laughter.] Yes, these men are the most pertect 
re | nd complete bread-and-butter party that has ever 

appeared in this government. [Great cheering. | 

When you make an effort or struggle to take the 

nipple out of their mouths, how they clamor. 
| They have staid at home here five or six years, 


| follows :— 

| Youcallon Judge Chase to hang Jeff. Davis, 
will you! [Great cheering.| Lam not the court— 
Lam not the jury nor the judge. Before the case 
comes to me, and all other cases, it would have to 
come onan application as a case for pardon, and 

) that is the only way the case can get to me. Why 
don’t Judge Chase, the Chief Justice of the 
United States, whose district he is in—why don't 
he try him’ [Loud cheers.]|) But perhaps 1 could 
answer this question. As sometimes persons want 
to be tacetious and indulge in repartee, | might 





his favor of the Constitutional amendment a me 
trick to virtual reconstruction of 
slavery. 


secure the 





Maine! held the offices, grown fat, and enjoyed all the 
st jemoluments of position, and now, when you talk 


‘about turning one of them out of office, it is pro- 
scription, and hence they come forward and pro- 
pose in Congress to do what! to pass laws to pre- 

It is, moreover, | yent the Executive froin turning anybody out. 

but the flashing ray of that political Awora Doreal’s [A voice, “Put ‘om ag Be Hence, don’t you sce 

which, first noted in the firmament above Vermont, pire a sages Foca i ‘Wctu. Gace: 
will for the next two months send its brilliant and Madison, of rotation in oflice. ‘These people 
spires of light upward all over the Northern skies. who have been enjoying their offices seem to have 

It is a harbinger of peace and prosperity, of right lost sight of this doctrine. I believe that one set 


The result in this State, so satisfactory to every 
loyalist, is the outward manifestation only of an 
inward and abiding conviction. 





Stokes, Tennessee; Hon. James S. Fowler, Ten- 
nessee; J. H. Woodard, Arkansas; P. A. Fen- 
nerty, Arkansas; C. H. Branscomb, Missouri; 
Wm. Polk, Missouri; Henry S. Lasor, Missouri; 
James W. Hunnicutt, Virginia; W. J. Smith, 
Tennessee. 

At the Faneuil Hall meeting, Gov. Bullock wel- 
comed the gentlemen, and addresses were made 
by Messrs. Maynard, Polk, War. | 
mouth, Griffin, Paschal, Randolph, Stewart and 
Hamilton. 
presided, and speeches were made by himself, 
Messrs. Morse, Stewart, Randolph, Hanstigem | 
Stokes, Stancel, Hunnicutt, Maynard, Brownlow | 
and Warmouth. 


Brownlow, 


' 
At the Temple, Congressman Rice | 


The sentiments advanced were | 
in the fullest degree radical and uncompromising, 
and were a continuation of the patriotic tone of | 
that Philadelphia convention which has so cheered | 
and enlivened the patriotic heart of the country. | 
The speech of Gov. Hamilton of Texas, at Fan- 
euil Hall, on Thursday, was a thoroughly com- 
plete, able and eloquent defence of the loyal peo- 
ple of the North and South, and claimed the un- 
divided attention of the audience till its close, 
broken only by the warmest enthusiasm. 
Butler presided, and 
greater enthusiasm. 











Gen. | 


with even 
Gov. Brownlow made a few 


Was received 


remarks, and the Southern delegation was pre- 
sented to the audience amid rapturous applause. 

The presence of these gentlemen has greatly | 
enhanced the already rightly-directed sentiment | 
of the city, and Mayor Lincoln only represented | 
the wishes of our people and carried out the 
promptings of his own courteous manners in ten- | 
dering them a few simple, though very agreeable, 
municipal attentions. 





Who Abolished Slavery? 


° 

At the tomb of the man who would perhaps 
have succeeded in perpetuating slavery if the | 
slaveholders had been wise enough to nominate 
him for the presidency in 1560, the now President 
of the United States, through a mouth more | 
worthy to command the ears of mankind than 
his own, proclaims that Ae abolished slavery! If 
he did such a thing as that, why not trust him! 
Did he doit? The statement that he did is the 
most important utterance made by the Presiden- | 
tial party at Douglas's tomb or elsewhere. If it 
is true, Gen. Dix may well say that it ought not ! 
to be overlooked. The words of the President's 
eulogist are :— 

The proclamation of Mr. Lincoln abolishing 
slavery was an act of war, and extended only to 
the States which had taken up arms against the 
government. It did not reach Maryland, Dela- 


ware, Kentucky or Tennessee, which remained 
true to their ailegiance. Slavery still ex'sted in 
those States; and for its final extinction, for the 


lof Maine have held fast to their integrity and 


operations of the canvass. 
| went hand-in-hand; conscientious conviction ap- 


| With such incentives so grand and inspiring a re- 


| Beecher has hastened to explain and quality the 
‘letter upon national affairs upon which we com- 
mented in our previous issue. 
opinion, in brief, is that the President is making 
very unwise speeches upon his Western tour, and 
that the path of safety is that between the course 
devised by Congress and that demanded by Mr. 
Johnson. 
‘he is not to be driven from the Republican party. We hear irom good authority that Secretary 


| wrong though he himself become a conspicuous from these appointments. 

example of apostasy. LY Mr. 
' ° . . . . 
i chooses to belittle and jeopardize his power as a in these apprehensions. 


of men have enjoyed the emoluments of office long 
— enough; they should let another portion of the 
er civilization, for our country, and as such will) people have a chance. [| Cheers. | How are these 
make the heart of every patriot glad to fullness. men to get out [a voice, ‘Nick ‘em out,’”’ cheers 
The brave loyalists of Maine deserve the warm- #4 laughter,} unless your Executive can put 

ssa oe . them out, and unless you can reach them through 

est thanks of their brethren throughout the North, ie president ¢ Congress says he shall not turn 
and especially from those long-suffering associates them out, and they are trying to pass laws to 
whose home is in the Southern States. Their) prevent it being done. Well, let me say to you, 
‘if you will stand by me in this action; if you 
will stand by me in trying to give the peopie 
a fair chance, both soldiers and citizens to par- 
titude, justice shall be done to the true men of. ticipate in these offices, God being willing I will 
Despite unparalleled efforts to kick them out. I will kick them out just as 
fastas Lean. [Great cheering.| Let me say to 
you in concluding what [have said, and I intended 


and justice, of regenerated nationality and a high- | 





overwhelming victory has given assurance that 
with a little longer patience and a continuing for- 


every section. 
mislead them, alike by means of letters from 


| vacillating clergymen, the temptations of official {jy say but little, but was provoked into this—I 


favor, the plausibilities of Southern reconstructed | care not tor their menaces, their taunts and their 


rebels and Northern renegade Senators, the people Jeers. I care not for their threats. Ido not intend 
to be bullied by my enemies, nor awed by my 
: ‘friends. |[Cheers.] But, God willing, with your 
spurned all efforts to seduce them from their alle jelp, [will veto their measures whenever they 
come to me. 

Can anything hereafter add a further disgrace to 


giance to principle and patriotism. 
Never was the purity of Republican politics 
made more manifest than in this canvass. The | our country in the eyes of the world / 


greater than Roman nobleness of Hannibal Ham- | 





ting. 


'itated by hundreds of true men all through the ° 


Pine-tree State. Collectors of customs, Dean Swift thus describes a Secretary of State 
masters, internal-revenue officers, vied with each among the “Yahoos :"— 

“T told him that a first or chief minister of 
State was a creature wholiy exempt trom joy and 
grief, love and hatred, pity and anger: at least, 
makes use of no other passions but a violent de- 
proved, and a deep-seated religious fervor per-— sire of wealth, power and tides; that he applies 
No wonder that his words to all uses except to the indication of 
his mand; thathe never tells avtruth but with 
the intent that you should take it fora lie, nor a 
lie but with the design that you should take it for 
unspeakable debt of gratitude to the freemen of a truth; that those he speaks worst ot telind 


post- 


other in presiding at meetings and directing the 
Loyalty and fidelity 





meated every effort for success. 


sult was achieved! The loyal country owes an 





Maine! / their backs are in the surest way of preicrment; 
and whenever he begins to praise you to others 

: or to yourseif, you are from that day forlorn. 

Mr. Beecher Again. The woist mark you can receive is a promise, espe- 

cially when it is coutirmed with an oath: atter which, 


° 
Exercised by public and private criticism, Mr. cccry Wank res ddilanices over alll hop a 
The last sentence woul-i apply equally well to 
: a Secretary of State, who shall be nameless, or 
His last recorded to a President, also to be nameless, whom “ War- 
rington’’ calls “the great representative of Amer- 


ican scoundrelism.”’ 





Incidentally he informs the public that Errvecr or ‘My Porrcy” ArrointTu ents — 


It is a fine illustration of the steadiness and McCulloch is concerned at the character of the 


‘ 

‘ virtue of the loyal public sentiment of the North men being appointed as assessors and collectors 
| that a man of so much will and conceit as Mr. of internal revenue, many of them being with- 
Beecher is obliged to qualify and explain his doubt- out favorable antecedents on the one hand, and 
' ful utterances. 
has found that, though he may be influential tor He thinks there is fear that the whole system of 
good, he cannot lead his listeners into the path of internal revenue will be brought into unpopularity 


He, like many another individual, of manifest lack of business qualities on the other. 


Mr. David S. Wells, 
Seecher again the supervisor of the treasury operations, shares 





taking a surteitiat his pro-tem. pacificator and lead- 


1866. 


CORRESPONDENCE. _ | 


{ 


Politics in New York State. 


chandipinien } 


New York, Sept. 10, 1866. | 
SYRACUSE AS A CONVENTION CITY. 
I took cars at eleven o’clock at night for Syra- 
/cuse, to visit the conventions. The journey is, 
long and tedious. Nearly to Albany the line is 
‘close to the water; from Albany to Syracuse the | 
' scenery is little varied,—a little woodland, a few 
‘rocks, piles of lumber for the engines, much land 
‘that is flat, some few small hills, villages and 
cities alike in houses, hotels, and occupations, ex- 
cept Sing Sing! 
Syracuse is a clean, quiet, and somewhat pretty | 
place. There are no signs of poverty in the 


‘law-abiding man. 


Cleveland performance left as soon as he decently 
could. He told a prominent citizen here that Mr. 
Johnson was doing nothing else but disgust every- 
body with his words and acts. A few more 
speeches, Mr. Knapp declared, would put the 
Johnson-party on its last legs. The other il- 


| lustration was afforded by a conversation I had 


this morning with a quiet but hunkerish journal- 


ist, who, born in this city and always employed on 


such presses as the Express, is a type of a class of 


men, not disloyal, but very much what is wrongly 


called conservative. He was in New York when 
Johnson was there. A long training makes him a 
good observer. He is naturally an order-loving, 
In conversation he declared his 
conviction that Mr. Johnson was either crazy, or 
designedly inflaming the mob, with a view to 


streets; the houses look comfortably furnished. | bringing anarchial disorders. Another idea was 


Mr. Beecher affects to be so stern a moralist The women dress, look and conduct themselves } that, politically, Mr. Johnson was ruined ; that all 
F P | : 
as to apply his ethics to all human interests, es- uch in the style of Boston ladies. The popula- | the Republican party had to do was to keep still 


tion is stated at from thirty to thirty-five thou- las far as might avoid a collision, such as an at- 


sand. The average price of land round the city 
is fifty dollars per acre. The work for the work- 
women consists in making boxes and needlework. 
The workmen are engaged at the salt-works and 
at two iron-works. Zhe Gazetteer of the State of 
New York says ‘‘the business prosperity of the 
place has been based principally upon the salt in- 
terests and its commercial advantages;’ but 
equally important sources of prosperity are the 
.dron-works and the net-work of railways. It is 
‘thoroughly American in the number of its church- 
'es and journals. The colored people have one 
‘small church. They do not number, I was told, 
more than one hundred and fifty in the entire city. 
iDuring my stay I saw but three in the streets. 
‘The Jews are numerous and have two synagogues. 
‘The wealthiest church is the reformed Dutch. 
There are five Methodist churches, three Protest- 
ant Episcopalian, two five Lutheran, 
four Catholic, one Independent, one Unitarian, 
one Universalist, three Presbyterian, two Congre- 
gational. 
city; two are Republican, and one is Democratic. 
Each of the publishers issue a weekly paper; 
two German papers are circulated, one temperance 
paper of small influence, one Methodist, and one 
juvenile paper. The hotel accommodation in the 
city is considerable. There are five large hotels, 
and some minor ones. In structure the “IEm- 
pire’”’ is the finest; is said to be the cheapest and 
best furnished. Idid not find it cheap nor ele- 
gant, though substantially built. 
$2.25 cents tor one night’s sleeping! 


saptists, 


There are three daily papers in the 


I was charged 
That may 
be Syracuse cheapness, but it is not New York’s, 
with all its faults. 
ciation, two public libraries, two business colleges 


The city has a medical asso- 


und one law library. 
THE “UNION LEAGUE OF AMERICA’? CONVENTION, 

This convention met in Myer’s Hall, on the 
Ath. 
ent from all parts of our State. 


A large attendance of delegates was pres- 
One or more 
parts of each Congressional district was represen- 
ted. 
house officials were among the ‘assembly. 


Several post-masters, assessors and custom- 
Law- 
yers and parsons had renewed conversions, im- 
proved the occasion, and had a “glorious period 
of refreshment.”” The reports in most cases 
were cheering. The office-holders were strong 
against Johnson. The resolutions, excepting two, 

Only three col- 
A resolution order- 
ting the immediate expulsion from the organiza- 
tion of every person who expresses agreement 


were of no special importance. 
ored delegates were present. 


‘with the President’s policy was unanimously 
adopted. 
vor of the rights of man:— 

“Resolved, That we recognize neither the rights 
of white men as such, nor of d/ack men as such; 
but only and everywhere HUMAN RiGuTs.”’ 


So was the following resolution in fi- 


This resolution was proposed by Jolin D. Gil- 

bert of Franklin County, N. Y. 
SERENADE TO HORACE GREELEY. 

The delegates and visitors proceeded to the 
front of the “Globe Hotel.” 
menzed to play Union airs. 
made for Mr. Greeley. 
and addressed the people. 


A band had com- 
Repeated calls were 
He came to the window 
a speech under difficulties. Several trains passed 
by the hotel, drowning the speaker's voice in 
Greeley gave the best 
speech I have heard from his lips. 


smoke and. screeches. 
No ambling, 


no logical circles; it was direct, emphatic, and to | 


the purpose. Every word struck home, and the 
people heartily applauded. 
were called and spoke, and the assembly did not 
disperse till half-past twelve. 

THE UNION STATE CONVENTION. 


Other gentlemen 


Nearly four hundred delegates attended this 
important convention, fifty-three being from our 
city. <A large seo of Germans were present. 
The convention met in the largest hall in Syra- 
cuse. Over one thousand visitors were present. 
A constant fire of enthusiasm sent orth its heat- 
ing influence. ‘The names of Greeley and Fen- 


ton excited the Mitmost enthusiasm.  Stentorian 


cheers for Congress were given. Good feeling, 
good temper and wisdom animated the delegates. 
The 
boldest sentiments were the loudest applauded. 


Che audience was thoroughly appreciative. 


ihe moment, perhaps, of intensest excitement 
in the convention was when the name of Henry 
J. Raymond was expunged from the roll of the 
“Union,” the honest “Union party.” 
a torrent of excited zeal. 
have been transformed into an cleetrical-eel of 
satisfaction, delight and joy. The majesty of the | 
convention was exercised, its sclf-dignity made 
manifest, its purity of motive evident. | 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Opinion in Syracuse is clearly against the 

President. 
the sale of the Mew York Times has diminished, | 
This fact 
shows an improvement in the political heaith of 


All along from Albany to Syracuse 
and that of The Triome has increased. 


our State. | 
' 


In the past, Syracuse did a brave act. October 


1, 1851, Jerry was arrested as a fugitive slave by | 
the United States Marshal, and confined in the | 
police office; but in the evening a large number 

of citizens assembled and forcibly took him) trom 

the custody of the officers. Several men were 
arrested and tried for participating in the rescue, 
but no convictions were ever procured. Let her 


) lin in spurning the emoluments of the best office An old Portrait with a Modern Set- still remember the necessities of the black man; 
'in New England was only anticipated and im- 


let her assist to rescue him from the Moses of 


hypocrisy, audacity and usurpation! 
L. Mappas. 
° 

Wasuiseton, Sept. 11, 1865. 

EFFECTS OF THE PRESIDENTIAL BULLYING. 
Two results flow from the nascent violence of 
Andrew Johnson. One is the surface fecling of 
disgust which the respectability that clung to his 


It was the delivery of 


things about the registry law, I extract. 


was carried 


tempt at impeachment would bring, and the next 
campaign might almost be walked over. Johnson 
would be touched by no one, and Seward is too 
odious to be thought of. 

This political and personal defection is but the 
surface result. That which Mr. Johnson scems 
aiming at is much more serious—for mischief, at 
least. What the Tennessee demagogue seems to 
desire is an inflaming of the mob’s passions. 
Mr. Johnson has the rebel population as a unit on 
his side. What he aims at seems the arousing 
and inflaming of their sympathizers in the North- 
ern States. It seems to me that he is designedly 
talking to the materials which made up the New 
York riots of '63; to the 187,000 men who, in 
Ohio, voted for Clement L. Vallandigham; to the 
men who enrolled under Dodd, Milligan, Magru- 
der, and their confreres, in the Northwest con- 
spiracy ; who were relied upon to swell the move- 
ment which looked to the sacking of Chicago, 
and which gave the nation a taste of its quality 
in the Egyptian bushwhackers and draft-rioters 
With the rebel army 
} South, and the copperhead guerrillas North and 
West, will not his violent speech culminate in vio- 
lent acts in latitudes nearer home than New Or- 


found in Southern Illinois. 


leans? = Governor Oliver P. Morton addressed 
powertul words of warning to the people assem- 
bled in Philadelphia, last week, when he described 
the character of the contest he had fought and 
was fighting in his own State, and declared the 
present Crisis as portending a conflict more terri- 
ble in its character than even that which dawned 
upon us in W861. It is really surprising how little 
the majority of the Atlantic States public mer 
know of the inflammable materials which yet fes- 
ter in the heart of the national domains. The 
wonder of the late war to shrewd Western obser- 
vers has been how we escaped an armed conflict 
of a most potential character, in that region, in 
sympathy with and support of the rebellion. It 
is true that these elements are a minority, but so 
was the South of the entire republic. - Andrew 
Johnson is arousing this fettered but untamed. ti- 
ger to greater fury than ever. It would seem as 
if this was his object. If so, what he says are 
the fitting words. 
TENNESSER, MISSOURT AND MARYLAND. 
The three States above named are likely to be 
made the scene of efforts which it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe will culminate in bloodshed. 
In the first, there is a movement pushing itselt 
forward t@tititiretionr which, if attempted, will 


I refer 





| inevitably renew civil war in that State. 
; to a conspiracy, but thinly veiled, which is re- 
ceiving the aid and advice of Mr. Johnson’s 
‘friends and agents. It is intended to overthrow 
| the present loyal government. 
very important character was received by Gov. 


Information of a 





| Brownlow while in| Philadelphia, which was the 
| subject of a conference of the loyal executives 
hand other leading public men there assembled. 
Suflicient is known to show how desperate the 
/ “reconstructed” are. It illustrates still more for- 
cibly the necessity for full enfranchisement. 
With the 80,000 loyal freedmen whom enfran- 
chisement would make voters and part of the 
| militia, the loyal organization would not need to 
dread eflorts for its subversion. News of a start- 
ling character may at any hour reach the still un- 
awakened North. 
| In Missouri the patriots are satisfied that the 
military arm will not interfere detrimentally in 
ithe coming elections. That is all that is asked. 
| Gov. Fletcher is quite competent and perfectly 


willing to enforce the laws of his State, even if 
for policy he did make a mistake and go back on 
jthe radical freedom desired by his co-loyalists 
from the far South. But there are those here 
| who declare that Johnson will relieve Sherman 
‘and Hancock, either or both, if they, like Sheri- 
idan, kick at the dirty work before them. But 
| the compact organization maintained there by the 
}radicals, and the further facts that the law is on 
| their side, will, it is believed, bring Missouri out 
of the danger. Gov. Fletcher and other leading 
Missouri radicals, at Philadelphia, expressed great 
confidence in the fair dealing of the present mili- 
tary commanders. 
In Maryland the combat thickens. The radi- 
}icals there, in consequence of the splendid cow- 


Then fl ! ‘ardice of their delegation at Philade!phia, are, on 
en flowed | 


7m the suffrage question, like aman who has rubbed 
The people seemed to | = 


his teeth accidentally with a leck, and then de- 
clares to a lady whom he tries to salute, that he 
She didn’t 
They 


did not eat the offensive vegetable. 
believe him. ‘The offensive odor is there. 
have got to meet the suffrage issue without any 
of the educating advantages or enthusiasm which 
discussion of principle evokes, and are put on 
the defensive, instead of the tactics taught them 
by Henry Winter Davis,—that of attack. Cress- 


well, J. L. Thomas & Co. almost deserve to be 


| beaten for their conduct at Philadelphia, as I have 


little doubt they will be. Gov. Swann, as I once 
before informed you, has appointed copperjohn- 
Itis not a difficult 
thing in the execution of such a law to be a little 


son officers to register voters. 


rigid at one time or too lax at another in decid- 
ing on the loyalty of a man, and yet keep within 
the bounds of the law. [am told that about eight 
thoussnd more votes have been registered; enough 
in ail probability to change the result. Some ex- 
tracts from speeches made at Cumberland, ata mass 


copperjolnson meeting, will show how this is ex- 
| pected to work. Col. Webster, collector of the portof 


saltimore, was one of the speakers. This person 


Our Washington Letter. | hasbeen in the Union army and Congress. He isa 


blatant “my policy” man. Saying some signifi@int 
Web- 


ster said that not half the people of his county 
were enrolled last year, but still a Johnson ticket 


He proceeds :— 


This we did when only about one-half our peo- 


office and the patronage he has to bestow cannot ple could vote; but now, thanks to Gov. Swann, 


help, to be true to its own sleek, well-fed nature, , (a voice—“ Three cheers for the governor.” 


feeling at his intemperate denunciation and sean- § 


yet this disgust is in the main | 


dalous bitterness; 
of an evanescent nature. 


They 
rave those cheers;) but thanks to Gov. Swann, he 
14s given us registrars who have already admitted 
me-third more of the vote; and when the ides of 


I yet cling to a hope November come radicalism in our part of the 


that the Rey. Henry Ward has not got quite so) State will be swept from its face. (Cheers. ) 


much ‘Beecher on the brain’ as to prevent him | 


I 
er for whom he has virtually strayed 
‘strange paths.” 


follow after the ‘‘flesh pots” and are now suffer-  ‘ 


‘ 4 : , t 
ing a nauseating sickness at the allopathic dose t 


administered by the Presidential troupe, will soon 
be on hand again to back all the villanous utter- 
ance with which this truculent demagogue af- 


your loyalty after you are registered. 


Into as good as our registrars. 
3ut the majority of those who When they had their own registrars they said the 


Now, they say that judges of election can try 
We have 
10 trouble of that sort our way. Our judges are 
(Laughter and. cheers. ) 


lecision of the registrars was conclusive, and now 
hey say the judges can reverse it. I should like 
vo see a judge do that thing. I should like to sce 


a judge exclude a man after he had been passed 
upon by the registrars. 
as well understand first as last that ‘‘we know our 
rights, and knowing, dare maintain them.” 


Our radical brethren may 


There 


fronts the sober sense of the American people. | ye;// he no haymets to drive the voters from the polis this 


I have had two examples of the surfeit Andrew full. 
ing to exclude you from the ballot-box and to 


Johnson’s recent frantic gibberish has given to 


the Miss Nancy and Gradgrind classes who have * 


I tell you that the men who are to-day scek- 


teal away your heritage will, in a very little 


| while, call upon the mountains to hide them from 


followed in his wake. | your indignation. 


The chairman of the Johnson-party finance | 


Another orator, Lane of West Virginia, was as 


committee, (a rich man, Charles W. Knapp, put earnest and still bolder in relation to the registry. 


there because expected to bleed freely,) returned | | 


le encouraged the “reconstructed” but ‘‘disen- 


to this city within a day ortwo. He has been a franchised’’ rebels of Maryland to vote at any cost 


member of that strange menagarie, but after the | » 


rresult. These things are arousing fierce ani- 
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mosities, which had begun to be dormant. The | 
radicals will, I fear, be defeated, so that the sac- ' the Fraternity course of lectures on the 2d of Oc- 
rifice of their convictions they made in Philadel- | tober with an address on the Presidential policy. 
phia, at the promptings of their own cowardice, | Miss Anna E. Dickinson has been put in marble 
and the bidding of Gov. Morton, Senator Creswell, | by Mr. Brackett, much to the gratification of the 
and other tearful leaders, so called, will be useless. | lady’s friends. 
THE NORTHERN FIRES. Mr. James Parton will speak in the next North 

While I am thus painting the shadows, for the ; American of the municipal corruptions of New 
purpose of warning, believe me not the less sen- | York city, giving names and incidents. It will 
sible of the flame which is growing daily by what | be racy reading. 
it feeds upon, and leads us to hope for a peaceful James Green, senator from Missouri five years 
victory, than these gloomier forebodings shadow. ago, and a friend of Douglas, is now a reeling 
The magnificently wonderful demonstration in drunkard in St. Louis, obtaining a precarious 
Philadelphia would cheer the most doubting. | living as a ‘‘tombs’ shyster,” i. e., a small crim- 
There are many other indications, not the least of ; inal lawyer. 
which is the enthusiastic devotion of theex-soldiers| Oy. of BuTLer’s SPEECHES AT Puss star 
of the Republic. The evidences of this are very | .41:, —In response to a serenade at the “Conti- 
manifest in the responses to the Pittsburg call. | nental,” dis Gocsenl ks 
The committee having it in charge receive scores | Gg entlemen,—I am not able to do more to-night, 
of letters daily. They expect to publish a broad- | owing to an unfortunate cold, than to say how 


side showing the letters of several thousand scl- | much I thank you for this courteous and kind call. 


diers of the Republic who expect to vote as they | 1 accept the compliment as a tribute to the prin- 





fought. At least three thousand delegates will be 


{ 


| ciples to which I have devoted myself. I believe 
that you give it because you think I represent, 


present, while many thousands more will be on- be far as I may, those principles of that party 


lookers. We hope the soldiers of Massachusetts 
will take care not to send men there who think it 
their chief duty to hinder radical utterances. Leave 
that task to Indiana and Kentucky. 
your garments trail in that mire! Kosmos. 


A Word from Florida. 


—_— p= 


| military governor of any State, 
and cries of ‘“That’s good,”| as the cup of my 


which your enemies call radical. [Cheers, and 
i cries of “That’s it,” “Fight it out on that line.’’] 
| Now, as I was never a village alderman, [laugh- 
| ter,] as I never represented my State in Congress, 


j 


Let not [renewed laughter,] as I never sat in the Senate 


| of the United States, [langhter,] as I never was 
roars of laughter, 


earnest ambition is not full, [cheers and laughter, 
as Iam not ‘a humble individual,’ [laughter, 


Kry West, Fra., Aug. 20, 1866. | and as I have a very bad cold, I can say no more. 


The pending constitutional amendment is a | 
step in the right direction. Last winter I took 
the liberty of suggesting to Hon. Charles Sum- 
ner an amendment that would give the national 
legislature discretionary power to enlarge, but 
not to restrict, the elective franchise in the States. 
The pending amendment does the next best 
thing—it gives a pressure towards the enlarge- | 
ment of the elective franchise. 

It will be uncompromisingly opposed by all of 
President Johnson’s reorganized State govern- | 
ments; looking even to the employment of force, 
if sufficiently countenanced by Northern copper- 
heads. 

It is a good exrperimentum crusis, and is so thor- 
oughly svund, reasonable and proper in all its 
parts that no disloyal legislature will adopt it, 
and no loyal legislature dare reject it. Its ex- 
treme mildness is its greatest merit in one point 
With all the loyal States sustaining it, 
and the disloyal alone obstinately and fool-hardi- 
ly rejecting it, we can sweep away disloyal oppo- 
sition by re-reorganizing these States with the 
hearty support of the nation then ripe to receive 
either Congressional legislation or an amendment 





of view. 


of the constitution guaranteeing impartial sut- 
MAGNOLIA. 


HOME NOTES. 


re The favors of several esteemed friends 


frage. 








are necessarily deferred till another issue. 
| 


Anovt Hautinc Down THE AMERICAN Frac. 
We see it stated that Gen. Dix’s famous despatch 
sent to New Orleans in 1861, which has given him 
more reputation than anything else, was not his, 
afterall. Atthe time the despatch was written Gen. 
ix was Secretary of War, and Judge Holt was At- 
torney General. When Gen. Dix received the 
news of the rebel demonstration at New Orleans 
he went to Judge Holt in much perplexity, seek- 
ing hisadvice. In answer to his anxious question, 
“What shall 1 do?”’ the bold and patriotic Attor- 


ney General at once dictated to him the words of | 


the famous despatch. It seemed too strong to the 
Secretary of War, and he remarked :—‘“ Would 
you really send that order!” “Yes, sir!’’ firmly 
replied Judge Holt; andthe noble despatch which 
has made Gen. Dix so famous was sent. But the 
credit of it belongs to Judge Holt, and not to 
Gen. Dix. 


More Anout Miss Vinnie Ream. — We 
have pretty fully exposed the charlatanism by 
which this lady obtained an important commis- 
sion for a statue of Abraham Lincoln from Con- 
gress. Mrs. Swisshelm says of her:— 

She is a young girl, about twenty, has only 
been studying her art a few months, never made 
a statue, has some plaster busts on exhibition m 
the Capitol, including her own, minus clothing to 
the waist, has a pretty face, with a turn-up_ nose, 
bright black eyes, long dark curls and plenty of 
them, wears a jockey-hat and a good deal of jew- 
elry, sees all the members at their lodgings or at 
the reception-room in the Capitol, urges her 


Axotuer Jupas.—The Detroit Post said of) claims fluently and confidently, sits in the galle- 
Raymond’s call for a meeting of the Union Na-/ ries, ina conspicuous position, and in her most 


tional Committee, ‘‘Imagine Judas convening his | 


bewitching dress, while those claims are discussed 
on the floor, and nods and smiles as a member 


isecl 3 Wi is i vieces ’ silver jingling | _- ° ° ve . : 
disciples with his thirty pieces of silver jingling | rises and delivers his opinion on the merits of the 


in his pocket!’’ 


peo The New York Herald, Springfield Republi- 
comand Henry Ward Beecher each attempt to 
crawfish trom theirJohnson position. Only Tyng 
and the ew York Times are left, and it is doubt- 
ful if they remain long. 


>g> Gen. Grant shouldn’t make the curt and 
irritable speeches he did at Cincinnati on Tuesday 
night if he wishes the ‘‘ boys in blue’’ to continue 
to think well of him. Association with the Presi- 
dent possibly soured him a little, and hence his re- 
ntarks are pardonable. 


A Loyan Sournern Sentiment.—These 
words of ex-Attorney-General Speed, at Phila- 
delphia, speak the highest truth:— 

We Southern men, who have seen the sin of 
slavery, know historically and experimently that 
it must perish from the face of the earth. While 
we Wish peace, we wish peace permanent and sure, 
established on the principle of equal justice, equal 
rights, and equal security to all men within the 
jurisdiction of the United States. 


The Boston Commonwealth began its fifth volume 
on Saturday. The Commonwealth is radically 


sound, earnest for the right, a devoted advocate of | 


freedom and ardent opponent of the Johnsonian 


policy, and beyond and moreovor, as full of good, | 
interesting and valuable reading as an egg is of 


meat. What more could one want in a newspa- 
per !—Meudrille ( Pa.) Republican. 


The Bath Sentinel adds that the Commonwealth is 
“one of our most valued and valuable exchanges.” 
A Weekiy Newton.—Mr. 
llenry M. Stimson, widely and favorably known 
in connection with the Hvaung Traveler of this 


NEWSPAPER IN 


city during the past twenty-one years, has estab- 
lished a weekly newspaper in Newton. The 
ability and experience of Mr. Stimson will pro- 
duce and sustain an excellent local journal, of 
which the first number, issued last Saturday, is 
all that could be desired by a wide-awake commu- 
nity like that of Newton. 


A Fixe Mas anp Sotpter Gone.—Lieut. G. | 


W. Dewhurst, formerly of Exeter, and subse- 
quently of this city, died at Savannah, Ga., Aug. 


Isth, of congestive fever. Ife was Adjutant of 


the First S.C. Volunteers, under Col. Higginson, | 


and was the first civilian commissioned to com- 
mand colored soldiers from any quarter. He was 
a high-toned and chivalric gentleman, and leaves 
numerous friends in this vicinity to mourn his 
loss. 

Tue Texas Sexarons.—The Austin (Texas) 
Tate lrgencer 

Hon. David G. Burnet and Judge O. M. Rob- 


saVvs:— 


erts have been cleeted by the Legislature to rep- | 
resent Texas in the Senate of the United States. | 


Neither of these gentlemen can or will take the 
oaths of office required by law; and why they 
should have been selected tor positions to which 
they are ineligible is a question which, outside of 
Texas, will be answered by saying that we do not 
desire to be represented in the Congress of the 
Union. 

The dntediigenear is a firm and patriotic loyal 
paper. 

Gres. Logan Exporses Grex. Grant.—Gen. 
Logan, at Salem, Ill.,on Saturday last, said he 
“knew Gen. Grant well and intimately, and he 
Knew that all his hopes and sympathies were with 
the great loyal masses of the nation who had stood 
by the country during four years of civil war, and 


who now proposed to finish the work they had | 


begun by establishing the Constitution on the 
true and lasting basis of justice and liberty to all 
men.’ 


A Conrorep Diviston or Sons or TEMrer- 


aver.—The first subordinate Division of Sons of | 


Temperance composed of colored persons was 
instituted in this city recently. It is called the 
“John Brown Division, No 180." Twenty males 
and five females initiated. Wim. Wells 
Brown is the presiding officer, and Rev. L.A. 
Grimes the chaplam. This Division is the Jirst 
truit of the action of the National Division at its 


were 


last session in reference to the admission of col- 
ored persons into the order. 

Fer.ine or tas Portrar Puise.—A corres- 
pondent travelling with the party of Mr. Johnson 
writes from Chicago :—‘*And now that we are in 
Chicago at the end of our journey as first project- 
ed, Lean say without prejudice that the manifes- 
tations along the route travelled have surprised 
the whole party. The President was treated re- 
spectfully but coldly by the people, while they 
lavished their acclaims upon Grant and Farragut, 
as if desirous of showing by contrast the litde re- 
gard they had for the President. No one in the 
party has failed to notice the rebuke thus convey- 
ed, and there has been a great deal of quiet talk 
over it and regret expressed. The President and 
Mr. Seward have been taught a severe lesson on 
their excursion.”’ 


} . . . . . . . . 
| case with the air of a man sitting ‘for his picture} 
; and so she carries the day over Powers, and Story, 


‘and Ilosmer, and who not? 


PouiricaL Matters.—lIlon. Thomas D. Eliot 
announces to his constituents a desire to retire 


| from Congress. 

Gen. John M. Palmer, who disorganized slavery 
|in Kentucky, as Col. S. M. Bowman did in Mary- 
iland, has had his resignation in the army, after 


. ° . . | 
| five and a half years’ service, accepted, and will | 


j} at once take the stump against ‘‘my policy’’ and 
‘all its attendant horrors. 

Gen. Swift, fresh from his successes {!) in Maine, 
was inducted into the position of Naval Officer on 
Tuesday morning. His first act was to read the 

| election-returns; his second to decapitate Mr. 
| Gooch’s deputy, Mr. Littlefield, and appoint T. 
| Browne Dix, the General’s half-brother, to the 
place. 

| George B. Loring, Esq., in a handsome and 
disinterested letter to friends in Gloucester, with- 
draws his name from the list of candidates for 
Congress to succeed Mr. Alley. Mr. Loring is 
building a substantial claim for the thanks of his 
fellow-citizens, which they, in ue season, will 
fully acknowledge. 


“A Sunsipizep Press.’’—There is not one 
paper in five hundred in the United States that 
supported Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency that 
, does not now support Congress and oppose ‘“ my 
| policy.”’” Mr. Johnson, therefore, in talking about 
a ‘‘subsidized press,’’ shows were the shoe pinch- 
es. He tried to subsidize the press, as he did the 
men who held federal offices, but failed. There 
never was a more sublime spectacle presented 


States, in connection with the refusal of the great 
/mass of the gentlemen who held office, from cab- 
inet ministers down, to be bribed by executive 
| patronage. There never was, since the days of 
John Tyler, such an attempt inade to corrupt the 


| people as Mr. Johnson has made, and there is not 
recorded in the history of this or any other coun- 
try a more signal tailure than now stands forth 
prominently as evidence of the integrity of the 
| }ttriotic press and people of America. There 
are, in the great State of New York, but two press- 
es, of the several hundred that supported Lincoln 
land Johnson, which now favor the policy of  giv- 
ling up the government to the control of unre- 
| pentant rebels without a single guarantee; and the 
| sume proportion of ‘* subsidized "' presses of the 
' Republican faith holds good in the lesser Northern 
States. 
| Brercner Now anp Formerty.—The Syra- 
| cuse Jovrna/ reminds the country that in 1864 the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher said in a sermon,— 


| ie Any party thert had rimits peace to come nntil they have 





set. God's signet of tndiqnation on thts infamous war 


fand tnfamous treason will themselves be guilty of that 


And when peace is made we 
mean that all nations shall understand how hate- 
tul unjust rebellion is, how terrible uncaused war 


var and that treason. 


is, and how despicable on earth among men, and 
in hell amony the damned, are those who turmoil a 
nation with blood and revolution.”” He is now in 
favor of pardoning treason and elevating traitors 
to office. In the same discourse he uttered these 
sentences :—'*.Vew you can do what once you 
‘could not have done. Once you would have 
sacrificed the Constitution if you -had meddled 
| with the loyal institutions of the States; but when 
| by their own act the States have put themselves he yond 


the pale of the Constitution and its privileges and 


broken it, and we are obliged to go in with the | 


hand of authority and penalty, then we can do and 
must do, and if is a crime not to do, what ten years 
ago it would have been a crime to have done.”’ 
Mr. Beecher now declares that ‘tour theory of 
government has no place for a State except in the 
Union.’’ But, Mr. Beecher, how about those 
; States that “have put themselves beyond the pale 
of the Constitution and its privileges”! 


Dramatic Notes. 


Epwiy Boorn as “Hamcet.”—In Hamlet we 
behold a youthful prince, placed as the inmate of 
a palace stained with two terrible crimes. He is 
obliged to be in constant association with a moth- 
er whom he knows to be guilty of adultery, and 
with her husband, who is stained with his father’s 
blood. We see him a prey to the deepest anguish, 
his feelings struggling against what his father’s 
ghost has charged him to fulfil. Worn out by the 
bitterness of reflection, he becomes irresolute, his 


energies are annihilated, and his mind is thus too | 


feeble for the accomplishment of the great action 
imposed upon it. 
ihe preserves the calm spirit of meditation, his 


j Pretty well exploded. 


than that shown by the Union press of the United | 


In the midst of his afflictions | 


Persona Irems.—Hon. Charles Sumner opens | sentiments indicating the scholar, and his manner | was one of the most enthusiastic }which has ever 


| the gentleman; while his many contemplations 
/on human life and general reflective thought show 
‘him to be a philosopher. His bitterness of soul 
‘makes him reckless of consequences, and fills him 
: with a desire for death. 

Edwin Booth’s Hamlet is one of the very best 

. of his personations. It is fully equal to his ‘‘Shy- 
lock,’’ his “‘Richelieu’’ or his ‘‘Brutus; and much 
| better than his “Richard” or ‘‘Othello.” The 
‘reason is evident. Richard and Othello are often 
' convulsed with terrific passions. Although Booth 
‘undoubtedly feels these passions, yet from a want 
| of great physical power and vocal energy he fails 
| to properly represent them. Hamlet is of a more 
quiet nature; hence, better suited to him. 

We have not space to criticise his representa- 
tion as minutely as we would wish.’ His words 
to his mother, Act I., Scene II., beginning, 
“‘Seems, madam! nay, it is,’”’ were delivered with 
keenness and in a stinging manner, as indirectly 
showing his indignation at her insincere sorrow. 
In his interview with Horatio and his comrades, 
in the same scene, he delivered the sentence, ‘‘He 
was a man, take him for all inall, I shall not look 
upon his like again,’”’ too calmly. He should 
have shown more pathos. Mr. Booth in his rep- 
resentation of the astonishment and terror with 
which the entrance of the ghost filled Hamlet, 
Act I., Scene IV., scarcely satisfied us. Perhaps, 
however, it would be too much to expect that he 
should come up to our conception of the situation. 
Booth kneels during nearly the entire interview 
between him and the spirit. It would, we think, 
have more effect did he remain standing, kneeling 
only as the ghost disappears, thus marking, as it 
were, his filial reverence and the solemnity of the 
engagement he had contracted. 

During the interview his utterance of the sen- 
tence, ‘‘Haste me to know it,’’ was too slow and 
deliberate. He should have evinced the most in- 
tense eagerness. On the entrance of Horatio and 
Marcellus, after the disappearance of the ghost, 
Booth makes Hamlet appear to be about to re- 
| veal his secret to Horatio, and to stop on the pres- 





's ng forward of Marcellus to listen to the commu- 


inication. He is right in this conception of the 
!part. In his interview with Rosencrantz and 


| Guildenstern, Act II. Scene II., his reading, ‘‘I 
‘am but mad north-north-west; when the wind is 
‘southerly, I know a hawk from a handsaw,’” is 
It should be, ‘‘a hawk 
from a hernshaw.”” In the same scene where Ham- 
i let repeats “The mobled queen,’’ after the player, 
the sentence may be given two ways, as if in 
doubt as to its meaning, or in sympathy. The 
‘first way is undoubtedly right, as the remark of 
| Polonius, “‘That’s good,’’ would then be more 
, appropriate. It seemed to us as though Booth 
!was uncertain as to the right meaning, for he 
| gave it neither the one nor the other. 
| Inthe long speech in the same scene, begin- 
:ning, ‘‘Now I am alone,’’ Booth was too deliber- 
;ate, and seemed to think more of pronouncing 
| every word distinctly, than of properly represent- 
ing the passion which Hamlet felt at the thought 
| of the perfidy and treachery of his uncle, and his 
| bitterness at his own weak spirit. His interview | 
with Ophelia, Act III., Scene I., was fine. When | 
| she first enters, he forgets to keep up his feigned 
jmadness, and treats her with tenderness and 
icourteous deportment. His sudden start at the 
!remembrance of his own forgetfulness and subse- 
‘quent change of manner, the evident anguish 
| which it costs him to dissemble, plainly showing 
, that he does not mean what he says to Ophelia, 
‘are inimitably fine. His instructions to the play- 
‘ers are well given. 
| Inthe mock play before the king he gave the 
line, ‘‘The croaking raven doth bellow for re- 
, venge,’’ as though it bespoke his own thoughts, 
‘ whereas it is merely unmeaning rant addressed to 
iLucianus. In the seene with his mother it would 
have been better if instead of two miniatures of 
his father and uncle, there had been two full- 
length pictures as has been so often suggested. In 
the graveyard scene, in his question to Laertes, 
“Hear you, sir, what is the reason that you use me 
‘thus? I loved you ever,” a little more tenderness 
would not have come amiss. He was very grace- 
ful in the feneing-scene, and the agony which 
one who dies by poison feels was well counter- 
‘feited. 
Altogether, Booth’s Ham let is, we think, wor- 
thy of all the praise which it has received. 
W. F. A. 


’ 


’ 





taken place in this clty. Both Faneuil Hall and 
| ‘Tremont Temple were crowded to their utmost 
capacity, and a very great number went away 
from the latter place—which, as the most central 
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te SOLDIERS’ STATE CONVENTION. 

| The returned Soldiers of Massachusetts, and all others who 
| Sympathize with them, and are desirous of promoting their 
int t ted to send Delegates to a Convention 








and comfortable hall, attracted the larger ber 
—without being able to find room even to see the 
speakers. The Southern gentlemen received such 
a greeting as must have satisfied them that the 
Northern men, although perhaps cold outwardly, 
can be thoroughly warmed when the occasion 
arises. The unstinted cheers and applause must 
have shown the delegates that they are not con- 
sidered as strangers among us, but friends. 

One of the colors of the Twentieth Massachu- 
setts Regiment, which, being misplaced on the 
arrival of the regiment from the field, had not 
been returned to the State, was formally received 
yesterday at the State House, by Governor Bul- 
lock, from Gegeral William Raymond Lee, for- 
merly Colonel of the Twentieth. The presenta- 
tion was accompanied by appropriate remarks. 
The heads of the State departments, with the mem- 
bers of the Governor’s Council, Generals Palfrey 
and Macey, Captains Rand, Robbins, together 
with other former members of the Twentieth Regi- 
ment, were present. This standard completes 
the 275 returned by the Massachusetts regiments, 
which will soon be appropriately arranged in the 
Doric Hall. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—The Republican State Con- 
vention, yesterday, was a large and earnest assem- 
blage of the union men of Massachusetts. The 
entire board of State officers was renominated by 
acclamation, and an able address to the people 
was adopted. The convention was addressed b 
Hon. J. M. S. Williams, Major General Benj. F. 
Butler, Senator Wilson, and Dr. George B. Loring. 
A recess was taken at noon, for the purpose of 
meeting the Southern loyal delegates in Faneuil 
Hall, where Governor Hamilton of Texas deliv- 
ered a long and able address. 

The Presicent arrived at Pittsburg last night. 
At several points on the way the people gave un- 
mistakable signs of their disapprobation. At Pitts- 
burg all the President’s efforts to be heard were | 
ineffectual, and it would seem that even General 
Grant’s attempts to quiet the shouting and groan- 
ing throng met with as little success. 

Official returns from 318 towns give General 
Chamberlain a majority of 25,293 for Governor of 
the State of Maine, and it is estimated that the 
returus from the remaining towns will increase 
his majority to 2,076. 

The Southern loyalists were heartily greeted, 
last night, by immense and enthusiastic audiences, 
in Harttord and Norwich, Cenn. 


Foreign. 


Saturday, Sept. 8.—The health of the Emperor 
Napoleon is not good. ‘The Austrian Minister of 
War has resigned on account of ill health. Public 


| new ond useful mechanical inventions, combinations and 


. are req 
to be held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, TUESDAY, September 
18, at eleven o’clock A.M., for the purpose of adopting 
measures to secure the equalization of all bounties to the 
Soldiers of Massachusetts, and to the Widows and Orphans 
of deceased Soldiers ; and to secure to loyal men and their | 
posterity the fruits of the late war, carried to a triumphant | 
conclusion by the valor and endurance of the Soldiers of the 
Union Army. 

The Soldiers of every town and city or ward are requested 
to meet and send delegates on the basis of two for every | 
town and city or ward, and two additional delegates for ev- | 
ery one hundred voters, according to the last census of voters. 


chusetts Army and Navy Union. j 


Cas. DORM, Sry. | Rept 
DE— OFFICE OF THE PRINCIPAL! 
AGENT OF THE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION FOR 1867, 
FOR THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Beston, 27 Cernhill. 





The undersigned, having been appointed by His Excellen- 
cy Gov. Bullock, Principal Agent for the State of Massachu- 
Setta, at the Universal Exposition of 1867, at Paris, and be- 
ing extremely desirous that all its interests should be prop- 
erly represented, takes this occasion to say to parties who 
desire space in the Exhibition, that they should immediately 
inake application (in duplicate) stating accurately the class 
of goods, space required, &c., remembering that quality, 
rather than quantity, will be specially considered. Any in- 
formation will be furnished, on application, by letter or in 
person, to the subscriber, at this office. Blank applications 
will be forwarded to all parties requesting them. 

The undersigned desires to confer in person with all par- 
ties who have made application from this State, in order that 
the purpose of his appointment may be more thoroughly 
carried out. ‘Every effort should be made to bring farward 


fabrics, and pains should be taken to have all articles neat- 
ly and thoroughly finished and prepared for exhibition. 

Articles accepted must be prepared and ready for ship- 
ment, as early as the 15th of January, 1867. 


J. M. USHER, 


Principal Agent for Massachusetts for the 
Paris Universal Exposition for 1867. 
Sept 8. 2t 





te PARK SCHOOL.—Pupils are reminded 
tuat the next Term will begin Serr. 10th. Rooms open 
SATURDAYS, at 11 o’clock. tf Aug. 11. 


tr SMOLANDER’S EXTRACT BUCKU is es- 
pecially recommended by the medical faculty for the cure of 
diseases of the Stomacu and URINARY ORGANS, RHEUMATISM, 





meetings have been prohibited in the Kingdom of 
Saxony by the Prussian military authorities during 
the existing state of siege. 

Monday, Sept. 10.—Mr. Gladstone, in a recent 
speech, advised the reformers to support any good 
reform bill that might be offered by the govern- 
ment. A rumor prevailed in Florence that the | 
Italian ministry had tendered their resignation. | 
The British minister at Paris, Lord Cowley, has 
resigned. The leader of the Chinese pirates has | 
been captured. ‘ 

Tuesday, Sept. 11.—The bill to indemnify the 
government has passed the upper house of the 
Prussian Diet. Lord Stanley is spoken of as the 
successor of Lord Cowley in the British mission | 
to France. The Italian government has issued a 
decree disbanding 58,000 of the army. The Fe- 
nian movements and threats against Canada form 
the subject of much newspaper comment in Eng- 
land. The London Daily News of the 31st ult. 
quotes an advance in confederate bonds, which is 
attributed to action favorable to the South in the 
Philadelphia Convention, intelligence of which, it 
was surmised, had been received by the bond- | 
holders. 

Wednesday, Sept. 12.—Maximilian’s return to | 
Europe is expected at any moment. The Prus- 
sian Chamber of Deputies persist in the reduction 
of the amount of treasury bonds to be issued from 
sixty to thirty millions. A Berlin report says that 
the Kingdom of Hanover is soon to be governed 
by a viceroy. Anxiety for the British grain crop 
is expressed. ‘Lhe Turkish government, it is 
said, has determined to send a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Washington. Itis also stated that car- 
bines of American manufacture are to be supplied 
to the Turkish soldiers. 

Thursday, Sept. 13.—No telegraphic news from 
Europe was received here yesterday. 

Friday, Sept. 14.—The interruption to_tele- 
graphic communication with Europe yesterday is 
attributed to defects in the land wires. ‘The re- 
opening of the Eastern question by Russia creates 
some uneasiness in Western Europe. 





Weekly Financial Report. 


COMMONWEALTH GrFice, Boston, 
Fripay, Sept. 14, 1866. 

The money market is a little firmer, but there is still an 
abundant supply tor all the requirements of trade. Call 
loans are in good request at 56 per cent. on government 
collaterals or other approved securities. The gold market is 
comparatively steady. The speculative transactions in this 
city are now very light. The opening quotation from the 
New York Gold Room this morning was 146{. In govern- 
ment securities transactions light. The closing quotations 
were, coupon sixes 110{@1103; old seven-thirties 105}@ 
105] ; old five-twenties, 110)@111. There were no sales of 
ten-forties, but the last quotation (98@8}) give little en- 
couragement for the belief that a new five per cent. loan 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
pee | 


Domestic. 


* 

Saturday, Sept. 8.—The Secretary of Colorado 
: Territory states that the returns of the Board of 

Canvassers show a majority of 108 for the Repub- 
'liean candidate for delegate to Congress. 
‘ The convention of loyal Southerners adjourned 
‘yesterday sine die. The committee on the non- 
{reconstructed States made a report which was | 
‘adopted by a very large majority of the members | 
; present. 

The proclamation for an election to fill vacan- | 
cies in the Louisiana Convention, issued by Gov- | 
ernor Wells, has been disregarded, and no election 

yas held on the 3d inst. | 

Monday, Sept. 10.—The “Great Eastern’’ ar- | 
rived at Heart's Content and laid the shore end of | 
the telegraphic cable of 1865 on Saturday after- 
noon, at four o'clock, bringing to a successful ter- | 
mination an-.enterprise which was interrupted a 
year ago by an obstacle which seemed all but in- 
surmountable. Preparations are in progress to at | 
once lay a second cable across the Gulf of the St. | 
Lawrence, and thus to double the facilities of the | 
Atlantic Telegraph Company for the transmission 
of news. 

The President and his fellow travellers spent 
Friday night in Springfield, Ill., and on Saturday 
morning set out for St. Louis, taking thirty-six | 
Mississippi steamboats at Alton, Ill., and arriving 
at their destination at four o'clock in the after- 
noon. A banquet was given in the evening, and 
the President made a speech from which it would 
appear that Congress is responslble for the New| 
Orleans massacre! 

Tuesday, Sept. 11.—The election in Maine, yes- 
terday, gave the sharpest rebuke that the origin- 
ators of the Johnson convention have vet received. 
The vote is likely to prove the largest ever cast 
in the State. The Republican majority is con- 
eceded to be nearly 50,000—an excess of about 12,- 
000 over that of 1864. The members of the last 
Congress, with the single exception of Mr. Peters 
in place ot Mr. Rice, have been returned, aad by 
largely increased majorities. The legislature is 
las strongly Republican as ever, if not more so. | 
| The President left St. Louis yesterday morning 
| tor Indianapolis, Indiana, where he arrived about 
7 o'clock in the evening. On being introduced 
he was received with mingled cheers and groans, | 
land cries for General Grant. On attempting to 
|speak, the people refused to listen, and he soon 
retired, after a few more ineffectual attempts to 
‘be heard. Later, the throng became disorderly 
' and pistol shots were heard and one or two wounds 
inflicted. The firing originated in an alleged at- , 
itempt to destroy transparencies inscribed with | 
! sentiments friendly to the President. The holder 
| of one of these was thrown down and a pistol fired 
‘at kim, whereupon a dozen other shots were fired. 
One man was killed and several wounded. At 10 
} o'clock all was quiet again. | 
| Wednesday, Sept. 12.—The President left In- | 
‘dianapolis yesterday morning for Louisville, after 
j addressing a large audience, and arrived at Louis- 
; Ville yesterday afternoon. General Grant has left | 
ithe presidential party, as his arrival in Cincinnati , 
jis announced. i 
| It has just been discovered that frauds amount- 
‘ing to a million of dollars have been perpetrated | 

in the course of the past four years by parties fur- 
jnishing supplies to the Brooklyn Navy Yard. | 
| The person authorized to give receipts for sup- | 
|plies delivered was in collusion with the con-! 

tractors, giving receipts for more than he had re- | 
‘ceived. 

The New Jersey Legislature yesterday ratified | 
the amendment to the Constitution, passed by | 
Congress at the last session. | 
A detachment of the State constabulary force | 
‘arrested a gang of burglars at Chelsea beach early | 
yesterday morning, as they were returning with | 
their plunder from some robberies at Beverly. A | 
desperate contest occurred, in which three out of 
the six persons engaged were wounded and one 
/was killed. 











| Beets, P pk,........ 


' Green Java, p th. 45 @ 
@ 


Thursday, Sept, 13.—The demonstration last | 
;evening, to welcome the loyal men of the South, | 


could be floated at par for some time to come. 
Weekly Retail Market Report. 


COMMONWEALTH OFFICE, Boston, 
Fripay, 12 M., Sept. 14, IS06. 
BUTTER, CHEESE AND EGGS 


Butter, prime, Cheese, choice, | 

2) a 49 @ 45 a aS 235 @ 23 | 

Medium ........ 33 @ 42 Skim Milk, Pp ib...8 @ 10 | 
Cooking ........20 @ 25 Eggs, $) doz ...... 32 @ 3t 


FLOUR, MEAL, &c. 


Wheat Flour, (Indian meal, P th..4@ 5 


e) bbl. 5... $15 @ 17 Farina, $ tb...... 16 @ 17 
Fine Flour, } bb].220 @245 Hominy, Ptb....... @ 4 
Rye do. Pp tb...... (@ 6 Oatmeal p tb..... 12 @ 14 


~ 
= 


Graham do. P tb...7 @ 8 Corn Stareh, P tb.16 @ 
FRUITS—GREEN. 
Tomatoes, P pk... .20 (@ 25 |Lemons, P doz... 25 @ ®# 








Apples, {) pk, ...60 @1 00 | Watermelons, ea, ..25 @ 50 
Oranges, # doz....40 @ 8) Cantelopes, ea.,....- 6 @ Ww 
FRUITS—DRY, * 
Apples, }) !b...... 22 @ 25 Peaches, Pean....56 @ 62 
Currants, Zante, Prunes, P tb .....25 @ 28 
Sis ciew are 20 @ 25 Raisins, # Ib..... 23 @ 3 
PURE SPICES. | 
Pepper, P th......55 @ 60 Ginger, P tb..... Ho @ OO | 
Cassia, } th.....110 @125 Cloves. P th...... 80 a) OW 
Pimento, } tb....50 @ 60 Mustard, P Ib....6 80 | 
Citron, }) Ib...... 54 (@ 62 |Pure Cream Tartar.56 @ 70 | 
| MEATS—FRESH. 
| Beef, sirloin....... 35 @ 40 Mutton, fore quarter, 
Beef, round....... 20 @ 35 BON srs cscs: 10@ 14 
Beef, rib roast... .20 @ 30 hind quarter....18 @ 25 
Pork, roast and OS SET 1 @ & 
steaks ........ 15 @ 18 Spring Lamb, Red 
Veal, fore quarter..8 @ 14 hind quarter,....17 @ 20 | 
hind quarter... .1 53. fore quarter,.....8 @ 14. | 


8 @ 
POULTRY AND GAME. : 
Chickens, P tb,....40 @ 50 Pigeons.}) doz. .2 oo @30 


green, P Ib...16 @ 20 
Beef, corned, P 15.10 @ 20.) Do. dry........... @ 2 


Beef, smoked, P Ib.18 @ 25 Tripe........-...655 mee 3) 
Fresh Pork........ 15 @ 1S Tripe. P bbl..18 06 @20 00 
Corned Shoulders.... @ 16 — half bbl...... 900 @1000 | 
Smoked do........ 17 @ 19 Pig's Feet, Pib..... @12 | 
Smoked Tongues... .. (a1 12 Roasting Pigs,...250 @400 | 


Pork, } bb1....10 00 @ .. 
VEGETABLES. 
@ WW Squashes,new Ptb.2@ 3 


Cabbages, each. .... 6 @ 20 — Hubbards, Pp Ib a 
Cranberries, PY qt... @ Turnips.P pk... 25 @ Ww | 
Onions. }} peck...... @ 40 Corn, per doz., ....15 @ 2) 
Carrots, } bunch... 4 | 6 Cucumbers, .... ..l @ 2 


aw nf “ 
Potatoes, pk, new,.20 @ 25 String Beans, ppk,ah@ 50 
G 


ROCERIES. 
Coffee. pure burned, Adamantine, P 1b.338 @ 40 
RAE 5 @ 6) Sperm. p tb...... 50 @ oA 
Mixed. P tb...... 35 @ 38 Lard. P th..........@ % 
Rye. P th........12 @ J5 Rice, } th........ B@ lb 
1 50 Sago, @ 


Rees 


Sugar. brown, Saleratus and Soda, 


yH.........16@ It refined. P ib..15 @ 17 
Coffee, P th.......18 q@ 1 Salt, table. pqt..4@ 6 
Crushed, B th....18 @ 19 Soap, hard, large bars, 

each. Ex.No.1, 25 @ 37 


Sugar-house Syrup. 
Peal... 160 @180 

Molasses, } gal .1 («) 

Tea, Oolong. P tb.135 a1 50 


Soap. hard, smal! bars, 
each. Ex.No.1, 13 @ 15 
Soap, best family, box, 
Revive cite 





BUSINESS NOTICES. ot 





NOT FORGOTTEN. 

Dear Bors, we've not forgotten you, ! 
Though we've so long been mute ; 

If you should search the city through, | 
You'll find, without dispute,— i 

Whene'er you need good clothes to wear, 
And wish to buy them low— 

The place to buy is in Dock Square, 
The house of Grorce Fenxo. j 

We feel quite sure that we can ‘‘suit™ 
In ‘‘prices™ anjl in **style 

Pleas» call, and we'll show how we do°'!. 
And ‘-clothe” cach face with smiics. 


} 


| who suffered for years from Nervous Debility, Premature 
| Decay, and all the effects of youthful tndiscretion, will, for 


| vertiser’s experience, can do so by addressing, in perfect con- 


| £. Teschemacher of Medford, to Miss Mary B. Thomas of 


| Cambridgeport. 


| ries, and deep earnestness,’’—Alhenaum. 


| this memoir of Charles Lamb."’"— Eraminer. 


lent criticism.”—Lonaon Reriew. 


| lishers, 


Drawing, Writing, Note and Letter Papers, | 


| unequalled in quality. No ‘oF & 
' ali kinds of business writing. No. 2. 


GENERAL Debitity, Dropsixs, CHRONIC GONORRHGA and Cu- 
TANEOUS Diseases. For those suffering from the effects of 
excesses of any kind, it is perfectly invaluable. It never fails 
toeffectacure. Price one dollar per bottle. For sale -by 
pothecaaries generally, and by BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Wholesale Druggists, Boston, Mass., General Agents. 

Aug 4. 3m 


2 ERRORS OF YOUTH.—A gentleman 


the sake of suffering humanity, send free to all who need it, 
the receipt and directions for making the simple remedy by 
which he was cured. Sufferers wishing to profit by the ad- 


fidence, JOHN B. OGDEN, 
Aug. 25. 3m* , No. 42 Cedar St., New York. 





MARRIAGES. 


In Roxbury, 6th inst., by Rev. Dr. Putnam, Mr. Philip 


Roxbury. 
In Cambridgeport, 12th inst., by Rev. Henry C. Badger, 
Mr. Seth A. Fowle of Boston, to Miss Emmie M. Mitchell of 


In Fitchburg, 6th inst., by Rev. 8. A. Collins, Rev. Ken- 
dall Brooks, D.v., of Philadelphia, to Cynthia M., daughter 
of Hale W. Page, Esq., of Fitchburg. 

In Taunton, llth inst., by Rev. Mr. Rogers, assisted by 
tev. Charles M. Smith of East Stoughton, D. H. Blanchard, 
Esq.,. of E.S., to Miss Surah F., daughter of Charles Law- 
ton, Esq. 





DEATHS. Se 


In this city, 7th inst., James Butcher, 51,—a most respect- 
able colored caterer. 

10th inst., Hon. Stephen Fairbanks, 82 yrs. 7 mos. 

In Jamaica Plain, 7th inst., of paralysis, after an illness 
of two and a half years, Sarah J., wife of Anson Dexter, 
60 yrs. 

In Woburn, 11th inst., Mrs. Celende, wife of Gen. Abijah 
Thompson, 70 yrs. 10 mos. 

In Plymouth, N.H., 7th inst., Carrie F. Rogers, 19, eldest 
daughter of the late Geo. Roger, Esq., of this city. 

In Richmond, Va., 20th ult., Joseph Knott of Boston, 34. 





pepe iae inn 





+. ¥ 
A NIEW MASS. | 
STEARNS’ MASS IN A. This composition is in the usual | 
Mass form, with Kyrie. Gloria, Qui Tollis, Quoniam, Credo, | 
Incarnatus, Sanctus, Benedictns, Agnus Det and Dona No- | 
bis. It has Latin and English Text, is not very difficult, | 
and though taking a classical form is sufficiently familiar | 
and home-like to commend itself to Choirs, Musical Associa 
tions and Conventions. Price $1.50. Sent post-paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLisners, 
3t 277 Washington Street. 





Sept. 15. 


~ 7 r. sqrt y 
ST. CECILIA’S DAY; 
A CANTATA. Translated from the Dutch. The music 
by J. B. Von Brag. I’rice, cloth, $1.25; paper. $1.00. 
Sent post paid. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., PubLIsHERs, 
3t 277 Washington Street. 








‘lis story. vaguely understood and imperfectly appreciat- 
ed before, now stands out in clear and pathetic relief—one of 
the most beautiful in the whole range of the lives of authors 
and annals of genius.’’—Boston Transcript. 





CHARLES LAMB: 
A MEMOIR. 


By Barry Cornwall. 





“Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad memo- 


“Very full, very clear, and very free from all the defects 
of modern biographies.’’— Spectator. 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the truths | 
of life, and delicate skill of expression, give a rare charm to 


“It is tenderly and delicately written, enriched with excel- 
In one handsome 16mo volume, with profile portrait of 


Lamb. 
$1.75. 
Seld by all booksellers, and mailed, post-paid, by the Pub- 


Price 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. lt 





Sept. 15. 


100 NEW YORK 


—AND— 


NEW JERSEY NEWSPAPERS. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


By means of a special contract with the publishers, we 


Per order of the State Central Committee of the Massa- are enabled to insert a Business Card, to occupy the space of 


ONE INCH, to appear in every issue of every paper on the 
accompanying list ONB MONTH for ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS. Complete files are kept at our office for examina: 
tion. Bills payable when the work is satisfactorily accom- 
plished. 

For longer or shorter advertisements, seud for Price Card. 


LIsT OF PAPERS. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY ARGUS, Daily. 
NORTHERN INDEPENDENT, Auburn. 
ORLEANS REPUBLICAN, Albion. 
ADDISON ADVERTISER. 

ANGELICA REPORTER. 

AMENIA TIMES. 

ADAMS VISITOR. 

DAILY COURIER, Buaffale. 
BROOME REPUBLICAN, Binghamton. 
DAILY REPUBLICAN, Binghamton. 
BROCKPORT REPUBLICAN. 

SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, Batavia. 

CLYDE TIMES. 

CATSKILL EXAMINER. 

CANAJOMUARIB RADII. 

CLINTON COURLER. 

CORTLAND DEMOCRAT. 

REPOSITORY AND MESSENGER, Canandaigua. 
CUAMPLAIN JOURNAL. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY POST, Cambridge. 
OTSEGO REPUBLICAN, Cooperstown. 
PUTNAM COUNTY COURIER, Carmal. 

ST. LAWRENCE PLAINDEALEK, Canton. 
DELAWARE REPUBLICAN, Delbi. 
DANSVILLE ADVERTISER. 
MONTGOMERY REPUBLICAN, Fultonville. 
ELMIRA DAILY GAZETTE. 
ELMIRA WEEKLY GAZETTE. 

FREDONIA ADVERTISER. 

FLUSHING DAILY TIMES. 
LONG ISLAND TIMES, Flushing. 
FISUKILL JOURNAL. 

FISHUKILL STANDARD, Fishkill Landing. 
MOHAWK VALLEY REGISTER, Fort Plain. 
LIVINGSTON REPUBLICAN, Geneseo. 
GLENS FALLS MESSENGER. 

GRANVILLE NEWS. 

HUDSON DAILY STAR. 

HUDSON WEEKLY STAR. 

DEMOCRATIC VIDETTE, Hornellsville. 
SUFFOLK BULLETIN, Huntington. 
DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN, Hamilton 
HERKIMER DEMOCRAT. 

JOUNSTOWN INDEPENDENT. 

KINGSTON ARGUS. 

ROUGIL NOTES, Kinderhook. 
LOCKPORT DAILY JOURNAL. 
LEWIS COUNTY DEMOCKAT, Lowville. 
LYON’S REPUBLICAN. 

JOURNAL AND COURIER, Little Falls. 
REPUBLICAN WATCIIMAN, Monticello. 
NUNDA NEWS. 

ROCKLAND COUNTY JOURNAL, Nyack. 
TELEGRAPH AND CLIIRONICLE, Norwich. 
ONEIDA DESPATCIL, 

OLEAN TIMES. 

Sit. LAWRENCE DEMOCRAT, Ogdensburgh. 
PEEKSKILL MESSENGER. 

YATES COUNTY CHRONICLE, Penn Yan. 
POUGHKEEPSIE DAILY EAGLE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE WEEKLY EAGLE. 
SILVER LAKE SUN, Perry. 

EXPRESS AND SENTINEL, Plattsburgh. 
ROCHESTER DAILY DEMOCRAT. 
ROME SENTINEL. 

SENECA COUNTY COURIER, Seneca Falls. 
AMERICAN WESLEYAN, Syracuse. 
SCHOHARIE UNION. 

SING SING REPUBLICAN. 

HOME NEWS, Sherburne. 

DAILY EVENING STAR, Schenccitady. 
TILE CORRECTOR, Sag Harbor. 

TROY DAILY PRESS. 

TROY NEWS, (Sunday paper.) 
EVENING TELEGRAPH, Utica. 
UNION NEWS. 

WATERVILLE TIMES. 

WHITEHALL TIMES. 

WESTFIELD REPUBLICAN, 

NORTHERN N. Y. JOURNAL, Watertown. 
WATKINS EXPRESS. 

WATERFORD SENTINEL. 

WESTERN NEW YORKFX, Warsaw. 
GAZETTE, Yonkers. 


NEW JERSEY. 


BELVIDERE INTELLIGENCER & REPUBLICAN. 
BURDENTOWN REGISTER. 

CAMDEN DEMOCRAT. 

OCEAN WAVE, Cape Island. 

UNION COUNTY HERALD, Elizabeth. 

M JNMOUTH DEMOCRAT, Freehold. 
HEIGHTSTOWN GAZETTE. 

HUNTERDON REPUBLICAN, Flemington. 
BERGEN COUNTY DEMOCRAT, Hackensack. 
HUDSON COUNTY DEMOCKAT, Hoboken. 


DAILY TIMES, Jersey City. 
TILE BEACON, Lambertville. 

NEW JERSEY HERALD, Newton. 
PRINCETON STANDARD. 

SOMERSET UNIONIST, Somerville. 


DAILY STATE GAZETTE, Trenton. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


apeing Ducks, 155 @ 200 a v get Eee . @ = __— _—_— —_——— - =| 

Ph ng ats ce va @ 25 i psi oS oe CC ILORA LD< ). | This list of newspapers offers to the advertiser most extra- 
} MEATS—SALT, SMOKED, Etc. | Persons wishing to make safe investments in Colorado en- | ordinary inducements. An advertisement inserted through 

Pork, hams, whole, | o4 Beef aa 3 @ 33 | terprises, under prudent and honest management, will find | it is brought to the eyes of almost every person in the States 

Pork asic dak ‘30 é 35 Bologna Sansa gn Soa | it for their interest to coll seg i. see | through which it extends. 

Pork, sait, P tb...20@ 25 JOHN WETHERBER, | The prices are so low that the most extensive advertiser, 


No. 11 Phoenix Building, Boston, “after close examination, finds them more favorable than he 


Agent of Crosby & Thompson's Process of Gold Saving. 
Information given by mail, if desired. 6m Aug. 12. 





STATIONERY GOODS, 
ACCOUNT BOOKS, &C. | 


FAIRBANKS, 


JOSIAH IL. 


136 Washington Street, 


Importer and Dealer in Staple and Fine Stationary, 


OFFICE AND COUNTING-HOUSE SUPPLIES, 


| CANCELLING AND COPYING PRESSES, 


JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


Gold, steel and Quill Pens, 


GOLDEN PENS. 

i in style: superior in finish ; anti-corrosive and 
pes Bagh Ne For general use; suited to | 
on points ; | 
for ladies, schools, and choice penmanship. 2 pens in a 
bh 25 cts.a box. Sent post-paid. [9 Try them and | 
you will use no other, Liberal diseougts to dealers ' Splen- 
did inducements to agents! Address, ADAMS & CO., 21 
Bromfield Street. 3m Apr. 14 


English Breakfast. : @ lt | 

Bsa wie 35 @175 Soap. common, box. Liat aaitn ye sis) au ae iael cer! 

Green. P ib.....150 a3 "gag aga i2 @ 14 | PENKNIVES, PAPER SHEARS, SCISSORS, POCKET 
Japan Tea, ......125 @175 Soap, soft. Pqt...2@ 3 | BOOKS, PAPER FASTNERS, REVENUE STAMPS, 

Chocolate. ........ St @ 5S Soap. eo ager @ = } &C.. &C. 

Candles, tallow, Starch, P fh......14 @ 17 : } 

ne) Re. @B Tapioca. p Ih..... 3 @ 2 Blank Acceunt Books, of a!] descriptions constant- | 

> SUnoeLES. 1 hand. d made to order in the best style of work- | 

‘. ae y on hand, an 

| Beans, dry, P qt..12 @ 14 Honey, box. Ptb..40 @ WO : July 23. | 

' Coal, hard. P .42 @ 52 Uoney, strained, manship. 3m bn iB aes 

Coal. stove, ei K v bi p “* 1 . ial S, Ped pac ae 12 re D 

ton......100 @ erosene, # gal...55 @100 , RRS eS 
wine Aa $ « Maccaroni. P tb 25 @ 22 | ADAMS & COS | 
} 


No. 1. 





FIRE-PROOF 
Fire Proof Safes of all sizes, and of the best 
kind, for sale or made to order, wery cheap for 


cash. 
Also, second-hand Safes for sale. 


DF.I0O0 & RO. RTS, } 


| Causew js, cor. of Friend Strect, Bestea. 


has been able to obtain. For some small orders they are but 


| little more than the cost of correspondence to one attempt- | 


ing to do the business direct—LEss FOR A MONTH THAN ANT 


AGENT NOT HAVING SIMILAR CONTRACTS WILL BE OBLIGED TO ASK 


FOR A SINGLE INSERTION. 


Qur contracts secure for our advertisements a very desira- | 
ble position ; and they are always under a heading of ‘New | 


’ 


Advertisements.’ 
Compete Fites are kept at our offices, in Bostonand New 
York. and can be examined at any time within three months 


from date of appearance of advertisement. 


To advertisers residing out of these cities one copy of each 
paper, with the advertisement marked, will be furnished. 


CEF> We WAVE A SIMILAR LIST, COMPRISING ABOUT ONE-HALF 


OF ALL NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN THE New ENGLAND Starss, 


YOR WHICH WE RECEIVE ADVERTISEMENTS ON SAME TERMS. 


Contracts will be completed for a similar Jist in OHIO, IN, 
DIANA and ILLINOIS early in September. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CoO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS,’ 


No. 23 Congress St., Boston. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 


Ne. 58 Cedar Street, New York. 


SA FES. te Persons wishing to Advertise in any — \ et 


part of the country cam send their orders te 
us. We are authorized te centract fer all 
Newspapers ia the United States and British 


Previnces at Publishers’ prices. 
Sept. 15. lt 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
OLIVER AMES «& SONS; 
— AND — 
NOURSE; MASON & €0, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS 


— AND— 


MACHINES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Garden, Grass and Field Seeds, Fertilizers, 
Kee, &e. 








QUINCY HALL, (over Quincy Market,) 
BOSTON 3; 
— AND— 
No. 53 Beekman Street, New York. 


Facrorizs at 
WORCESTER AND GROTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
Aug. 4. 3m. 


ISAAC W. MAY, 
CARD & JOB PRINTER, 








Ne. 39 State Street, Besten. 
Entrance also at No. 2 Congress Street. 


(a Orders solicited for every description of Printing for 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, etc. Particular at- 
tention given to Printing in colors. Blanks of all kinds 
printed at short notice. tf. Aug. 25. 


SQUAILS. 


A fine assortment of this entertaining Game, 











OF ENGLISH MANUFACTURE. 
Just the thing for a stormy day in the country. 





D. O. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Street. 
Aug. ll. tf. 


CROQUET GAMES. 


DIFFERENT STYLES, 





FIFTEEN 


From Eicnt To Ssventy-rive Dotiars A Ser. 





dD. O. GOODRICH, 


302 Washington Strect. 
Aug. 11. tf 


ALLEN’S 
New Photographic Rooms, 
6 TEMPLE PLACE, 


BOSTON, 
Have so superior in Boston for convenience, light or facili- 
ties in the execution of 


SUPERIOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


whether on CARD or PORCELAIN, or VIGNETTE, BUST, 
or LIFE-SIZE, on the 
MOST REASONABLE TERMS. 
Visitors always welcomed at the rooms, and sample pho- 
ographs cheerfully shown. June 2. 


SEWING MACHINES. 
EXCHANGED AND TO LET. 


Any one about to purchase a sewing machine can see the 
different kinds in operation at our rooms. 
Machine sewing to order. J. D. CLAPP & CO., 
(A few doors from Revere House.) 146 Court St., Boston. 
Sept. 1. 4t* 








L. A. ELLIOT & CoO., 
No. 322 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, 
IMPORTERS OF 
Foreign Eingravings,. 
Chromos, Etchings, 
AND DEALERS IN 
PRINTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
(™ Most favorable terms to Printsellers, Canvassers and 
Teachers. tf July 7. 


&ec. 





AY ANTED, 100 local and superannuated Min- 
isters to engage in a business easy and lucrative, and 
well adapted to their position. Those now engaged are clear- 
ing from $50 to $150 per mos. For particulars, address 
JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
118 Water St., Boston, Masa. 


Sept. 15. 


ce OF BOSTON.—Sealed proposals will be 
received at the office of Superintendent of Public Build- 
ings, until WEDNESDAY, 19th September, at 40’clock P.M.. 
for furnishing a)l materials and doing all the labor required 
to rebuild and complete the Drops and Slips of the People’s 
Ferry. The committee reserve the right to reject any or all 
proposals received. For plans and specifications apply at 


3m 








the office. 
For the Committee, DANIEL DAVIES, Chairman. 
Sept. 15. lt 
CALIFORNIA PACKETS. 
4 WINSOR’S REGULAR LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
From India Wharf. 
The new and elegant Al Clipper Ship 


IORATIO SPRAGUE, 
8. K. SMALL........ COMMANDER. 


This splendid little clipper, of only about 500 tons regia- 
ter, has just been built by Paul Curtis & Co., at East Bos- 
ton, for the San Francisco and China trade, and for beauty 
of model and thoroughness of finish she is not excelled. 
Iler small capacity has enabled us to secure a large part of 
her cargo, and will help us to despatch her very promptly. 
Shippers will oblige us if they will forward their engage- 
ments at once. NATHANIEL WINSOR & CO., 

Sept. 8. Cor. of State and Broad Sts. 











44 GLIDDEN & WILLIAMS’ LINE FOR 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
The beautiful Al clipper ship 
SACRAMENTO, 

WG ivacarnckenssuscctneses COMMANDER, 
Is in berth, and having large engag tsa anda idler - 
able portion of her cargo on board will have prompt des- 
patch. 
Shippers will oblige by sending forward their goods. 
For freight, apply at California Packet Office, No. 114 
State street. 
Agents in San Francisco, Messrs. Meader, Lolor & Co. 
Aug. 11. 
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CLOTHING, ETC. 


C W. FREELAND, BEARD & CO. 
e 


CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Strect, Besten. 


A. W. BEARD, 
L. L. HARDING, 


C. W. PREELAND 
J.H. PREELAND, 
| May 12. 


| 


i} ALLOWELL & COBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
| YOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OP 
| 





6m 





WOOL, 
08 Federal Street, 
BOSTON. 


| 
RICHARD P. HALLOWELL. GEORGE W. CuSURN 


July 7. 





SCHOOLS. 


et ss S:-6:°82 0 0 4, 
Appian Way, Old Cambridge. 


—_—_—_— 


Boys fitted for College, Scientific School, or Counting 
House. 
| Faust Term commences Sept. 10, 1866. 
i Pupils received at any time. 
| A few pupils will be received into the family of the Prin- 
cipal, at 81 Inman Street, Cambridgeport. 

Aug. 11. tf JOSHUA KENDALL. 








‘WOOL, WOOLENS, ETC, 








ORSWELL, KINSLEY & FRENCH, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
WOOLENS, VESTINGS & TRIMMINGS, 
37 Franklin Street, Besten. 





HENRY W. FRENCH, 
WM. W. RHOADES. 


JAMES HORSWELL, 
EDW. W. KINSLET, 


July 7. 6m 





ERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
} 28 Summer street, corner of Arch. Deposits 
| in this institution draw interest at the rate of five per cent. 
| per annum for all full months they remain inthe bank. All 
| deposits, with the intere-t accruing thereon, are guarantied 
! to the depositor by a capita) stock of two hundred thousand 
| dollars. Bank op-n for deposits and payments daily from 
| 9o'clock A.M. to 3 o’clock P.M.; and Saturday until 8 
| o'clock P.M., for the accommodation of mechanies and la- 
boring classes. RICHARD HOLMES, Preside ; ' 
Sept. 8. om ANSON J. STONE, Treasure 
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— — os dish of cucumbers just beyond | THE TINDER-BOX, | DRUGS, PAINTS, 
the reach of his arm. ‘I say, stranger,’’ says aes ciaaeulze 
gree Soc ae > os’ | Fitat and Steel were superseded by the Lucifer Match, and | ———— ———— 
rou a = oe wants bi ge: Pet Ici | this, im turn, will soon be abandoned for the UNIVERSAL A USTIN & 
. wig tae — one SAFETY MATCH, cheapest as wellas best ! 8 cents per box. | e 9 

3st INDIGO, SUMAC, COCHINEAL, & Coy 


urely stretched out his hand toward the desired™ 1 
article, and again withdrawing it, responded, | % °e®ts Per dozen. meet 

—————— 116 Milk Street, cor. Batterymarch, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, | 





It was black, and on the plate, which was placed 
at the foot, was engraved the words: ‘‘Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God !’’— 
Twelve Months with Fredrika Bremer in Sweden, 
by Margaret Howitt. 





life of the woods and streams. Happy is he who 
can leave the yard-stick, the counting-room, the 
lawyer’s chair, the mechanic’s bench, the legisla- 
tive hall, the dusty loom, the smoking anvil, and 
spend a week with daisied fields, solemn woods 
and leaping streams. The merchant, the editor, 
the mechanic, the physician, the artizan and the 
scholar, all think of the pleasant meadows, the 
new-mown hay and the hearty lunch under the 
shady elm, with draughts of spring water—fit 
nectar for the gods—and wish they could banish 


- ETC. 


HANDY, 








Ce 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 





‘bridge, Maryland. I waited on him. I never 
worked in de field, not I, till I was thirty year 
old. Wen he die, my young massa gave me my 
time for $83 a yeah.- Dat was about $40 more 


n. , 
a ee — dan common people paid. I couldn’t get along 
fast at dat in Maryland, but de company (the 


os usand men” the 
pied ye se non their God; railroad company) offered me $600 and a : 
Four hundred thousand gallant men if I’d cum to Florida, and work “< rai = ; 
From city, mountain-side and glen, , Dat look to me big as de moon. Lily “A a 
Beneath our banuer trod ; made nuff to buy ourselves in nine yeahs, an 
considerable beside. 


CE 
-? 


TO Wilo 








EMERSON’S NEW BOOK, 

THE JUBILATE, excels, in many important particulars, his 
celebrated collection. “THE HARP OF JUDAH.” All who| May 19. ~ om —a 
P 


have seen it decide that it is the best book for Choirs. The 
best book for Schools. The best book for Societies. The best HARLES RICHARDSON & CO. 


“Oh yes, very readily,’’ and coolly proceeded 


TEMPERANCE Avxecpote.—A small temperance 
with his knife-and-fork exercise. 


society had been started in a community very 
much under the control of a rich distiller, com- 
monly called “Bill Myers.”” This man had sev- 
eral sons who had become drunkards on the facil- 


S$. H. AUSTIN. D. G. HANDY. Tak CO 











A NEW 





The 

















or love of country firmly stood, 
pe sealed the Union with their blood. 
“Four hundred thousand men,’’ 
By millions loved and lost ; 
A sea of agonizing tears— 
A waste of desolated years, 
Of hearth-stones sorrow crossed ,— 
A priceless sacrifice—’twas, when 
We gave “four hundred thousand men.” 


The gallant banners flaunting high, 
The bugles sounding victory, 
Forth from each brazen throat, 
May drown awhile the sighs and tears, 
While we forget the griefs and fears, 
Forget each change to note— 
Forget to ask—What got we then 
For such a host of gallant men? 
Peace came on fluttering silver wings, 
With Freedom by her side; 
In pity God looked down to save, 
‘To stop the slaughter of the brave— 
Yet, still untaught the pride 
That lightly holds the boon, even when 
It cost “four hundred thousand men.” 


What reconstruction has been wrought, 
Save that which God has made? 
He shapes the future in his will, 
He schools, he chastens, guides us still, 
And still will be obeyed; 
Yet, halting, we forget this, when 
It cost “‘four hundred thousand men.” 
Vain politicians !—who can boast 
Of their great saving schemes! 
And jumbled words, and crooked creeds, 
Stand in the place of noble deeds 
And Truths eternal themes; 
And—haste we to give power again 
To those who slew the gallant slain. 
Look at the host of bloody graves, 
The finger-marks of God— 
And he who smites is he who saves, 
And all that hecatomb of graves 
Are guide-boards on the road ; 
Can we not read them ?—read them! when 
They cost “four hundred thousand men!’ 


The Story of “Uncle Sandie.” 


> 
A THRILLING DESCRIPTION OF TITE POSSIBILITIES 
OF SUUTILERN SLAVERY. 


FROM REID’S ‘AFTER THE WAR.”’ 


The story of ‘Uncle Sandie’ seemed to me 
one of the most remarkable exhibitions ever made 
public of the results which inhere, as possibilities, 
in the system of slavery. Sandie was persuaded 
to repeat his account of his self-mutilation at 
length, and the following phonographic report of 
it was taken down from his lips. I have endeay- 
ored to preserve throughout his exact language. 

It is only needful to add that Sandie is at once 
one of the wealthiest and one of the most respect- 
ed citizens of Key West. He has contributed 
largely to the erection of a handsome church for 
the negro congregation, of which he is the lead- 
ing spirit; and in the management of his private 
affairs, even the rebel residents admit that he dis- 
plays singular prudence and skill. Since the 
war, his remarkable history has attracted many 
visitors—among whom were some of our most 
distinguished naval officers—and brought him 
many attentions that might readily have turned 
the head of a less judicious person; but Sandie 
pursues his quiet way, modest as ever, and still 
industrious and money-making. 

When the following report of his story was 


made, he appeared in the village ina faultless suit | 


of broadcloth, with a well-brushed silk hat. But 
for his color, he might have been thought a su- 
perbly-leveloped —prize-fighter, 
some way into a quiet preacher. The production 
of the note-book startled him a little, but rubbing 
his head a moment, as if to recall the dates, and 
standing, hat-in-hand, under the cocoas, he be- 
gan :— 

“I left Maryland on de 2d day of October, ’89. 
My wife went wid me. She was free, and we 
came to Florida. I got to work at Port Leon, on 
de railroad. Dere I worked nine yeabs to buy 
myself. IL got six hundred dollahs, and de yeah’s 
findin’. Lily, my wife, got fifteen dollahs a 
month. My massa charged me thirty-three hun- 
dred and fitty dollahs for myself, which Lily had 
tu sve paid. 

“She made herself a slave to go wid me. Af- 
ter we had paid de money, and got our papers— 
dat tuck us nine yeahs—and we had sumfin over, 
de town coteh fire and burnt my papers, and pretty 
snkirt money. 
little silver and gold. Afterward, when dey found 
de papers was burnt, den they come us to sell us 
to New Orleans. 
been out fishin’. 

“I was settin’ stripped off, washin’ my feet. 
Fifteen men rapped at de do. 
and tole ‘em to take a seat. Dey tole me a hog 
had been stole dat mornin’, and dat I had bought 
one, and dey wanted me to go up to de Squire's, 
and tell him where I bought it. 1 sed I had 


thirty-nine head Buckshire hogs, and didn’t want | 


no mere hogs, so, of cose, I hadn’t got no more. 


Den dey axed me if I was against goin’ to see de | 


Squar, and let him know [didn't buy any. I tole 
him yes, 1 wasn't against dat, and started in my 
shirt sleeves and bare head, to go and see him. 


“When we got to de street whar it turned off | 


to do Squire’s, de fellows took me toward de jail. 
I tole ‘em dat wasn’t the way to de Squire's, and 
dey said de Squire would be at de Cou't House, 
dat was-near de jail. 

“Den dey ax me ef I was against bein’ tied, 
and [ tole em no. 
Manila, good tyin’ rope, and placed my hands be- 
hind me, tied my hands, and lashed my arms wid 
de slack, clean up to de arm-pits. Den dey said, 
‘Sandie, we got you fixed.’ : 

“LT looked over my shoulder and said, ‘What 
you about with your rascally tricks?” Dey sed, 


‘We gwine to sell you to New Orleans; one-half | 


goes to us, and one-half to your guardian.’ Dey 
said dey'd take me to jail, and de next mornin’ 
to de railroad, and would send me to New Or- 
leans. 

“Sez I, ‘Lain’t gwine,’ and I wouldn’t move 
for ‘em. Den de man behind tuck a club and 
broke my head heah (showing a deep scar about 


three inches long, on the side of his head), and | 


ax me again would I move. [ wouldn't, and an- 
other at my side struck me till he broke my head 
in another place (showing another scar under the 
wool.) De blood run down my face, and Llicked 
it in on each side wid my tongue. 

“Den I gave an Injin yell, tell dey heerd me 
down at ’s plantation, five miles off. Den I 
straightened up, and stooped down and broke de 
cord into tive pieces. Den I cotech one man by 
de breast, and made an instrument ob him, and 
swung him around and beat de oders ober de head 
and breast wid his heels. IT beat dem down on 
de ground, and trowed him hard ober de palins. 

“Den IT went back to de house and tole my wite. 
1 tole her not to be accited, but just mind me. | 
axed her for my box ob needles, wid de crooked 
needles and de lances. It was about nine o'clock 
when | was inde contuct. Dis was about ten. 

*Atter she got dem, Laxed her for de stickin’ 
plaster, and she began to ‘spicion, and sed I was 
mad. | tole her not, as she tought, not mad dat 
way. Den LT put de needles and de stickin’ plas- 
ter into a box, and went to bed. Lily she eried 
allnight) Next mornin’ was Thursday. When 
1 got up I call tor her and for de box. "We went 
togedder, and to de public squar; and I gave tree 
yells, so dey cud be heard ail ober town. Every 
body gathered around de squar. When de peo- 
ple was all standin’ roun’, bat some little distance 
off, L tole “em T didn’t want dis (putting his hand 
on his right leg), nec dis (let arm), nor dis (lett 
leg). but did want dis (right arm.) 

‘Den L hbitly ran my kuite troo de heelstrings 
and cut em out; den | stoop down on de wheel- 
barrow, wid my needles, and seew it up, and 
stuck de stickin’ plaster on it 

“Den Ltuck a knife and drove it into my right 
hip heah (showing over the hip joint a very ugly 
scar, nearly eight inches ling.) and dey sed | 
work de knife back and forward tour times, but 1 
don't know zactly how many times. But I eut 
hole ten inches long, and four inches deep, ull 
my leg hung useless. 

“My wite, Lily, she freaded de needles; and den 
held de lookin’ glass, so L could see to make long 
stitches, and sew it up, and stick on de stickin’ 
plaster. 

“Den I set down, and chopped my hand as 
hard as I cud wid de hatchet, and cut one finger 
clean off (holding up the lett hand, with the 
shockingly mutilated fingers.) Dat little finger 
I tuck up and put in my mout, and smoked it for 
a cigar, ull de blood from it run down my lips. 


Dat I sewed too, and den told ‘em if that | 
wouldn't do, I would cut open my belley, and | 


pull out de entrals before ‘em. But dat I 
wouldn't go down to New Orleans for a slave 
agin, tor 1 was free. 

“Dey den tuck me—not de whites, dey not 
come near me, afeared, but de brack people—and 
wheel ne home on de wheel-barrow, wid de uten- 
sils. 

“I was down sick two months. 
go about on crutches. 

““My ole massa was Wm. Egzyleston, of Cam- 


After daf could 


transtormed. in | : is s 
| trappings; 205 on tur goods; 833 on cordage; 615 | 


All de money was burnt, ‘cept a | 
Dey come one night after I'd | 


I said, ‘Cum in,’ | 


Den dey brought out a new , 





Tux InpustR1Es oF Massacnusetrs.—The 
Secretary of the Commonwealth has issued a huge 
octavo volume of over 800 pages, filled from title- 
page to index with that class of facts which the 
soul of Mr. Thomas Gradgrind of Coketown, con- 
tinually panted after as the hart panteth after the 
water brouks of Kedron or—since King David’s 
simile is less forcible in our times than it was in 
his own—the heart of the copperhead panteth after 
the post-offices in the gift of the Humble Indi- 
vidual who is ‘‘now addressing’’ the country at 
large and at length. 

Undaunted at the dreadful prospect before us, 
we propose to move immediately on the Secre- 
tary’s works, and to bring back trustworthy tro- 
phies of our triumph for our readers. 

We are prospering. War has blessed, not 
blighted, our industries. The amount of our in- 
dustrial products has augmented with wonderful 
rapidity from decade to decade, until it has reached 
the astonishing figure of $517,000,000. Although 
our population has increased only three per cent. 
during the last ten years, our industrial products 
have increased seventy-two per cent! 

Statistics are given of 17 products of Massa- 
chusetts industry. We will first show the num- 
ber of persons employed in the principal branches. 

The production of cotton articles employs 23,- 
678 hands; of woollen goods, 18,433; of clothing, 
24,728; of boots and shoes, 55,160; of straw hats 
and bonnets, 10,555; the mackerel and cod fish- 
eries, 11,518; the whale fisheries, 3,46; the ale- 
wives, shad, salmon and shell-fish fisheries, 1,635; 
the manufactories of calico and mousseline de laine, 
4,208; of carpeting; 1,395; of Balmoral skirts, 


hollow ware and castings, 2,566; of pig iron, 1,235; 
of machinery, 4,109; of locomotives, steam en- 
gines and boilers, 2,958; of glass, 2,015; of paper, 
3,554; of pianofortes, 1,153; of printing and news- 
papers, 2,409; of chronometers, watches, gold and 
silver-ware and jewelry, 1,924; of hats and caps, 
1,402; of vessels, 1,670; of railroad cars, coaches, 
chaises, wagons, sleighs and other vehicles, 1,800; 
of arms (including cannon) 1,785; of chairs, 3,639; 


hats 2,892; of bricks, 1,107; of wood and paper 
boxes, 1,102; of India rubber goods, 1,055; while 
the tanning and currying trade enlists 3,847. 
There are 2,279 blacksmiths. 

These industries, it will be seen, employ over 
1,000 hands. Let us now glance at the minor 
branches. 


bleached and colored goods; 867 are producing 
spool cotton; 421, American worsteds; 927, wors- 
ted goods ; 778, hosiery ; 221, shoddy ; 155, worsted 
dress braids; 911, linen; 258, silk; 253, dress 
trimmings; 734, wire; 100, steel; 514, wrought 
iron, as anchors, chains and cables; 102, cotton 
gins; 232, machine and hand cards; 114, axes and 
hatchets; 497, mechanic tools; 878, cutlery ; 219, 
nuts and screws; 324, tacks and brads; 478, shov- 
els, spades, forks and hoes; 534, ploughs and agri- 
cultural implements; 800, metalic gas, water and 
steam-pipes; 110, safes, iron railings and fences ; 
140, metal sheathing for vessels; 425, copper; 037 
are working in brass foundries; 244 are making 
lamps and fixtures ; 354 are engaged in producing 


on corsets; 417 on hoop skirts; 166 on paper col- 
lars; 156 on chemical preparations; 319 on organs, 
melodeons and harmoniums; 670 are binding, 531 
are publishing books; 168 are working in type 
and stereotype foundries; 720 are engaged in ma- 
' king daguerreotypes and photographs; 549 in 
making sewing machines; 236 on looking-glass 
j and picture frames; 164 on mattresses; 580 on 





| brushes; 641 on saddles, harnesses and other |. 


equine equipments; 675 on military goods and 


on boats, masts, spars and sails; 118 on salt; 510 
in sugar refineries; 381 in making confectionery ; 
118 in portmonnaies and pocket books ; 134 in pho- 
tograph albums; 167 in chocolate and coffee; 919 
in manufactured marble and stone; 104 in sperm 
and tallow candles; 3885 in soap; 140 in animal 
oils; 251 in kerosene; 350 in ratan; 979 in tin- 
ware; 599 in combs; 124 in paints; 879 in medi- 
cine; 856 in flouring mills; 253 in patent and 
; enamelled leather; 853 in manufactured snuff, 
| cigars and tobacco; 451 in whips; 131 in. blocks 
and pumps; 524 in pails, tubs and wooden ware; 
138 in lasts and shoe pegs; 539 on casks; 240 on 
coffins and burial cases; 315 on friction matches, 
fireworks and razor strops ; 663 0n gas, (exclusive 
of political speeches ;) 257 on pickles and_pre- 
serves; 901 in bakeries; 101 in distilleries and 
250 in breweries; 958 in quarries ; 603 in charcoal, 
| coal and ore beds, and 157 in making corn and 
other sorts of brooms. 

Now, however dreary this list may, at first 
glance, seem, when one reflects that these figures 
represent living persons—each with hopes and 
fears, joys and sorrows, of his own and her own— 
| each giving up the larger portion of every work- 
| ing day to these different industries—it lights up 





| with a human interest which no mere array of 
financial statistics can ever possess. : 
items as an illustration. Two hundred and forty 
| human beings in this State are working daily for 
ten hours in = manufacturing coffins! What a 
crowd of thoughts does this fact call up! “Hervey’s 
| Meditations” on that line alone would have filled 


, a dozen columns—(and if he was paid by the col- | 


umn who can blame him ?) 
gay—just think of 417 persons being employed in 
| making hoop skirts! Forty-nine of them are men. 
| Justendeavor, “in brief,” to imagine their thoughts 
| at their daily toil. Do they think of the fair beau- 
ties their work may adorn? Perhaps they ask 
themselves—will she wear this one! But. this 
| subject offers by far too extended an area of serene 
, meditation to be entered at this time. We only 
give these hasty hints to enable the reader to em- 


| bellish our figures with the graces ot his own fer- | 
vent imagination. | 


To give the values of the articles pro luced would 
pnduly extend our own article; and therefore we 
must content ourselves with a dozen illustrative 
items. ‘The value of the products—of cotton was 
$54,456,881; of calico and delaine, $25,258,703; 
, Woollen, 348,430,671; paper, 39,008,521; rolled 

and slitiron and nails, $8,836,502; printing and 
newspapers, $5,358,148; clothing, $17,743,814: 
tanning and currying, $15,821,712; boots and 


; 670; mackerel and cod-tishery , 84,832,218; horses, 
oxen and cows, 319,154,790; hay, 813,195,274. 

A little more labor might have rendered the 
volume more valuable. ‘Tables should have been 
compiled to give at a glance the comparative 
grades of the various industries, and other im- 
provements could have been made by any expert 
statistician. ‘The agricultural statistics especially 
are not sutticiently in detail to be of interest or of 
scientific value. The same objection lies against 
many of our State and national statistical works. 
—Lrauly Advertiser. 

aa Segara = 
Lire in tur Covytry.—The sultry summer 
|days suggest the cool breezy hills anda respite 
| trom the cares of town lite. 
} are melting under the solar rays and the more 
| exhausting rays of the political tires seething at 
| Washington. How to keep cool, and how soon 
to get away from the dusty and parched city, are 
pressing questions. A little more sweating over 
the tariff and appropriation bills, a final contest 
over the best means to prevent the administra- 
tion from doing much thischief during the recess. 
and Congress will adjourn. The city people are 
, flocking to the country, the mountains, the sea- 
shore by every train and steamboat. Saratoga is 
pouring out her cool, healthy waters for the sick 
and the pleasure-weary denizens of the city. 
Newport, Long Branch and Nahant blow their 
fresh sea-breezes over the wan faces of fashiona- 
bie lite. The bracing air of the White Moun- 
tains, the Adirondacs and Lake Memphremagog, 
send the lite blood coursing with new vigor. The 
tillers of the soil are now rejoicing over the pros- 
pect tor harvest, and showing their city cousins 
how great is the country, and how delighttul is 
county lite. The trequent rains have brought 
out the deepest tints of green over the forests and 
meadows. The corn and summer grains are put- 
| ting torth their million shoots, earnest of fall 
| barnsand garners. The long sultry day , depress- 


| ng as itis to wan, sends its pregnant raye deep | 


into the soil, and tills each blade of grass with 
i its sleetwe hte. 


under the green wood shade or the stormy night. 
The wheels of nature never stop. Her miysteri- 
ous forces are building up the food tor man 
through all the long summer days when man is 
too weary to work or think. 

Our husbandmen are out with the early dawn. 
Their scythes are wet with the dewy grass, and 
the music of the mowers comes from many a cool 
hillside. Far away from the wicked city, tar 
| trom the brawling marts of trade, far from the 

corruptions of political life, he walks forth to his 
manly labor. The sun has not vet repeated his 
daily miracle of prismatic splendor. The birds 
are commencing the grand chorus of nature. How 
pure and noble are the scenes of early morn. 

The very dew drops sparkle with joy. We envy 

not the man who can see ne charm in country lite. 


Once a year at least, the soul of every true man wove innumerable wreaths of green leaves and | course ata hotel table in New York. 


flows out in longings for the country air, the fresh 


1,012; of rolled and slit iron and nails, 3,194; of 


of cabinet-ware, 2,202; of palm leaf and palin leaf 


447 persons are employed in the manufacture of 


Britannia ware; 419 are working on buttons; 248 | 


Take a few | 


Then—trom grave to | 


shoes, 352,115,245; the whale fisheries, S6,618,- | 


Our Congressmen | 


So the busy earth and air pre- | 
pares the harvest for man, while he is resting | 


care amid such scenes. They think the husband- 
man the most fortunate of men. But the hus- 
bandman is often envious of his town neighbors, 
and wishes he could exchange places. He wishes 
he could sport his fine carriage and ride out to 
see the broad acres and toiling hay-makers. Too 
often the unpleasant things of farm life destroy 
the charm of the country, and man, forgetful of 
the blessings it gives, repines at his lot, and wishes 
Providence had given him something better to 
do. But the business man, Governor of States, 
the leader of Senates, the broker at the heated 
stock exchange, the drudging operative in the 
mill, all cherish a sacred dream of some pretty 
little home with a few acres, on which to spend 
declining years, and learn to grow pure and good 
a 


in. 
Mother earth will claim our affections as we 
grow old. To retire from business, to sit under 
your own shady maples, to pick your own ripen- 
ing fruit, to smell “the sweet breath of the kine” 
in your own pasture, to see your own waving 
grain, to hear the katydids in your own apple- 
trees, to shut the eyes and listen to the grand 
under-tone, made up of millions ot moving insects’ 
wings. Those are visions of the future which 
haunt busy man through all the long period of his 
money-making life. Let him cherish it as a 
blessing of untold worth, and soon as he has secured 
the gold that shall place him above want, let him 
obey his inner voice. 

No place like such a home for the soul to pre- 
pare for the great change that awaits us all. The 
voices of nature shall ill his soul with sweetest 
communings. God will speak to him in a thous- 
and ways never dreamed of when in the mid-day 
turmoil and tumult of lite. No place like this for 
him to open his heart to kind nature and drink in 
the fullnéss of her saving life. As the corn ripens 
toa golden fruition under an autumnal sun, so 
shall he, embosomed in the lap of nature, ripen 
under her genial rays to a fuliness and richness of 
character that shall secure a blessed immortal- 
ity. —Greenfield Gazette. 


Fati Bonnets.—The First New Styles from 
Europe.—Styles of bonnets for early fall have re- 
cently been imported from Paris. Many of them 
difter very materially from the summer styles. 
Most of the new bonnets are intended particularly 
for evening, and are used as pattern hats by the 
city milliners. There is little doubt that the 
next arrival of Parisian bonnets—which will be 
in time for the general opening next month—will 
bring ¢hanges in the shape and mode of trimming. 
Then the fashion for the fall will be definitely 
established. 

White French felt in round hats and in bonnets 
is, in some respects, a novelty. When this mate- 
rial is tastefully trimmed it is quite attractive. 
The white felt hats have an unassuming look, and, 
though costly, are not showy. 

There is a new shape, narrow and long at the 
sides, nearly flat on the top of the head and droop- 
ing in front. Another is a small square of lace 
or silk upon a stiff frame, tastefully trimmed, 
having long lace streamers, and only covering 
the crown of the head. Among opera hats is a 
unique style, consisting of a small circle tormed 
of five large velvet leaves, with loops of a black 
chain falling below it, and wide streamers of gos- 
samer lace (either black or white, to suit the fancy 
of the wearer,) attached at the side, and floating 
gracefully over the shoulders. One in form of the 
Gipsy queen has the edge pointed, resembling a 
a star, and when finished with lace, flowers and 
pendants, is very pretty. 

Some of the bonnets are without wide string, 
but have a band of velvet, witha fall of lace or 
crystal pendants, in place of strings, ina long loop 
(in front. Among the many bonnets recently im- 
| ported these are likely to attract attention. 

A beautiful evening hat is of the Fanchon shape, 
made of marabout—a white, soft, wavy down, 
witb a wealth of cherry colored velvet flowers and 
green leaves around the edge both back and front. 
A cherry-colored velvet band forms the inside 
trimming at the top; streamers of velvet ribbons 
of the same color, a yard and a half long, float at 
the sides, and the strings are of white lace, finished 
on the edge with narrow point lace. The whole 
price of this bonnet is thirty-six dollars. 

Another pretty hat is of Fanchon shape, the 
centre of marabout, and the edge consisting of two 
| or three rows of velvet leaves, garnet colored, and 
| shaded from the lightest to the darkest hue, with 
|a tall of marabout at the back. Velvet leaves 
| form the face-trimming, and instead of strings 
| there is a band ot velvet with a fall of lace in front. 


| <A decided novelty is a brown velvet bonnet, 
| the front close fitting, very much like the cottage 
shape, with a turban crown. Itis trimmed plainly, 
a small white ostrich feather on one side, near the 
front edge, a strip of brown velvet on the opposite 
side of the crown, a velvet band the only inside 
trimming, with strings of white moire. 
There are also bonnets with crowns resembling 
' some of the shapes in straw now worn. There is 








! 


»| besides the more than usual variety of round hats, 


j among which, as novelties, are the Douro, a tur- 
ban, the Moscow, also a turban, made of French 
felt, in white, black or drab, and the Nelson. 
| Although very few flowers are used in decorating 
| the pattern hats recently imported, yet the flowers 
| on exhibition are varied, rich and beautiful, and, 
| doubtless, will be employed protusely later in the 
; season. There is a new trimming—ostrich fringe, 
‘about two inches wide. It is tormed of ostrich 
' feathers. headed with jet beads. It will make a 
rich trimming, but will be expensive as well as 
elegant. 
Plumes to be worn on the round hats are of. all 
| hues, ‘and are more showy than usual. Black and 
white plumes are thrown quite in the shade by 
| the displays of orange, red, blue, green, purple, ete. 
It is likely that much trimming will be tashion- 
able this tall on bonnets and on all apparel tor la- 
}dies.—V. Y. Leening Post. 


| Last Hotcrs or Freprika Bremer.—That 
(Christmas) night she dreamed, as she told us the 
next morning, of hearing the most glorious music, 
such as she never heard in reality ; now, of a cer- 
tainty, this music has been realized to her. She 


jand [ drove early to church for the Christmas 


matins, and she sang hymns and ‘“Halleluia’’ 
with full voice. She was delighted to see the 
illuminated church: she took cold in coming out. 
She was taken ill on the second Christmas Day, 
but she made light of it; she coughed, and had a 
slight pain in her chest. The following day she 
seemed better. I drank tea with her in the 
, saloon, and she conversed with her usual anima- 
tion, eloquence, and cheertulness. Next day she 
was much worse, and a physician was sent for. 
He pronounced her illness to be inflammation ot 
the lungs, and wished ler to keep her bed; but 
she remained up. Various remedies were applied, 
but without effect. She probably did not suffer 
/ much, but her strength was soon exhausted, and 
jall hope was over, She was very cheertul, never 
complained, and conversed much. Yet there was 
an evident unrest about her, which greatly dis- 
tressed us. We did all we could for her. “You 
make me so comfortable, my dear good children,” 
she said; ‘tywu make me so happy by your care!”’ 
On the fifth morning, she took several turns round 
the saloon, leaning on my arm, and gazed from 
the windows on the beloved, familiar scenes, 
tor the last time. Soon afterwards, she began to 
speak of death, and sail that ‘‘she would have 
liked to remain a little longer to finish the work 
she had begun.”’ Later on, she said, ‘‘Now Lam 
so tired thatif God were to call me, I am content.”’ 
Afterwards she said, as if speaking portions of 
inner thought, “God's light in nature! There is 
something great in the voice of nature.” IT havea 
sense of the Divine Perfection—it is beautiful!” 
Directly atterwards she took to her bed. The 
pain and weakness increased. She looked at us 
In the sweetest manner, called us by the tenderest 
names, and continualiy pressed our hynds. Her 
brother-in-law and sister arrived at eight o'clock 
in the evening. She recognized them. and said, 
with reference to us, ‘Those who surround me 
have been so good and thoughtful to me—so 
worthy!’ It was a moment of inexpressible 
solemnity to us all!) About an hour later she 
became unconscious of the outer world; uttered 
only broken sentences from time to time, as, “My 
soul is in the right place, but still there is combat. 
The love of Christ is great, immensely great!” 
Soon afterwards the last strife commenced. At 
eleven she took some medicine, but at two was 
unable to swallow. Certainly, she suffered at 
times, but the end was easy. Two faint notes in 
the minor key were the last sounds from Tante 
Bremer’s gentle lips. She had ceased to breathe. 
The moon, which had betore been hidden by dark 
clouds, now came forth and cast its light on the 
corpse of one of earth's noblest women, but in 
our hearts there remained a dark, impervious 
night, which no light, at that time could pene- 
trate. We now again see light, otherwise we 
should poorly have comprehended the teachings 
of her beautitul lite. At first the fiwfulness of 
death left its impress on her benign features, but 
an expression oF peace was there, as she rested 
jin her coffin. She lav in her own chamber, 
which Therese and I decorated with creepers and 
flowers in pots. No snow had yet fallen, and we 


‘white everlastings, which we laid on the cofiin. 


ities afforded by their education at home. 
whole family was arrayed against the movement, 
and threatened to break up any meeting called to 
promote the object. Learning this, Mr. Hunt went 
toaneighboring district for volunteers for that par- 
ticular occasion. He then gave out word for a 
meeting, and at the time found his friends and 
enemies about equal in numbers. This fact pre- 
vented any outbreak, but could not prevent noise. 

Mr. Hunt mounted the platform, and by a few 
sharp anecdotes and witty saying soon silenced 
all noise except the sturdy ‘‘Bill Myers,” the old 
Dutchman crying out, ‘*Mishter Hunt, money 
makes a mare go.”’ To every shot which seemed 
ready to demolish him the old fellow presented 
the one shield, ‘‘Mishter Hunt, money makes the 
mare go.’’ 

At last Mr. Hunt stopped and addressed the im- 
perturbable German: ‘Look here, Bill Myers, 
you say that money makes the mare go, do you?”’ 

“Yes, dat ish just what Isay, Mr. Hunt.’’ 

‘“‘Well, Bill Myers, you own and work a dis- 
tillery, don’t you?”’ inquired Mr. Hunt. 

‘Dat is none of your business, Mishter Hunt. 
But den Ish not ashmed of it. I has got a still, 
and work it too.’’ ‘ 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


book for Conventions. The best book for Practice. The 


Preneunced by these who have examined it 
greatly in advance of the Grammars 
mow in use. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. Being an attempt to 
to present, in a concise and systematic form, the essential 
principles of the French language ; including English Ex- 
ercises, to be translated into French, with vocabularies ; 
an alphabetical list of the most common French Idioms, 
and a copious Index. To which is added a French, Eng- 
lish and Latin Vocabulary, containing the most common 
words in French which are derived from Latin. By Ep- 
warp H. Macm, A.M.,.Sub-Master in the Boston Latin 
School. 1 vol.,12mo. Price $1.50. 

Weare permitted to publish the following from -vell- 
known teachers in this city :— 

“It gives me great pleasure to speak in warm terms of 
commendation of the French Grammar prepared by my 
friend and fellow-teacher. Mr. Magill. I have no doubt that 
in the hands of a skillful teacher this manual would enable 
a pupil to make far more rapid progress than he could wake 
in any other way. 

‘Whether or not the book will be a favorite with the mass 
of teachers of French remains to be seen, inasmuch as so 





of these people ¢” 

“‘Yes, Mishter Hunt, dat is just what I mean.’’ 

Very well: you work a distillery tomake money, 
and I lecture on temperance to make money, and 
as you say, ‘Money makes the mare go.’ Bill My- 
ers bring out your mare , and [’ll bring out mine, 
and we’ll show them together.” 

By this time the whole assembly was in a titter 
of delight; and even Myers’ followers could not 
repress their merriment at the evident embarrass- 
ment of their oracle. 


the drunkards present, and among them the son 
ot Myers himself. 

“Bill Myers, who is that holding himself up by 
that tree?” inquired Mr. Hunt pointing to a young 
man so drunk that he could not stand alone. 

The old man started as if stung by an adder, 


what of dat, Mishter Hunt?’ 
“Good deal of that, Bill Myers; for I guess that 
son has been riding your mare, and got thrown, too!’ 


the assembly, and, as soon as order was restored, 


son:— 


his legs were as weak as potato vines after frost /”’ 
“Well, I suppose dat is my son, too,” replied 
the old man with a crest-fallen look. 


tumble.” 


a most imploring manner and exclaimed: ‘‘Now 


be still.”’ : 


late Rev. T. P. Hunt. 

TILTON AMONG THE NasBys.—It was a notice- 
able tact that the greatest personal cordiality ex- 
isted between two men of the most positive opin- 
ions at the Convention. A case in point is that 
Theodore Tilton, of the Zndependent, was sought 





| established—partly perhaps because he was to 
| them a moral and political curiosity, but largely 
| because of his candor and earnestness. As I was 
‘in his company somewhat, it is natural enough 
‘for me to speak of these things. By accident, 
Tilton became to some extent the guest of one of 
the rebel delegations, and after introductions by a 
common friend, he became the cynosure of all 
leyes. After a while a general political conversa- 


| tion sprung up at the suggestion of the delegates, | 


| and the radical was catechised. Candor and po- 
|liteness prevents him giving offense; and the at- 
' titude of having invited conversation made it im- 
' possible for them hastily to take offense. So Tilton 
/told the rebel generals and rebel Congressmen 
| that they must co justice to the negro betore they 
‘could be pertectly reconstructed; that they must 
take the hand of their blacks and walk together to 
| the ballot-box. 
| delegation savagely, “should come to the  ballot- 
| box where I stood, and offer a vote, I would strike 
jhim down!” “Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” replied 
| Tilton; ‘‘your manliness must be stronger than 
your prejudices. 1am sure you are brave, and 
'so | know that you, who have led a brigade to 
/ battle and fought four duels on your own personal 
account, would never raise your hand against a 
'man weaker than yourself.” ‘* Would you marry 
a black woman ?”’ asked one of the delegation, a 
‘rebel editor. ‘‘No!” responded Mr. ‘Tilton, ‘I 
! would not choose to; but’’ (looking the questioner 
| significantly in the eye) “if 1 were the father of a 
{black woman’s children 1 should feel myself a 
| great coward if I did not marry her.” 
| way, there is another little story which I have 
‘from an eye-witness, and may venture on here as 
| not entirely out of place. ‘Tilton and Dean Rich- 
|mond returned to New York from the Syracuse 


Convention (a prefigurement of the Philadelphia) | =—— : 


on the beautiful steamboat Dean Richmond trom 


| Albany, and on the trip became acquainted for | 


| the first time. The Dean's name is not only given 
conspicuously to the boat itself, but consequently 
to the linen, spoons, and crockery, and almost 
every article of furniture on board—every where 
“Dean Richmond,”’ ‘Dean Richmond,’’ ‘Dean 
Richmond.’? “Well, Tilton,’’ said the Dean, in 
his impulsive, half-serious way, after preliminary 
remarks, ‘‘you know what I think of your sort of 
men, you fanatics—you only seek notoriety ; want 


to see your names in print, you radicals, like to | oF the times. 


‘attract attention; ought to be strung up—strung 
jup!’ ‘Rather severe,” was the reply, ‘but | 
really, Dean,” glancing about the parlor, and 
{suiting the gesture to the illustration, “I don’t) 
know of any radical who cares enough about noto- | 
riety to see his name painted on a steamboat, or | 
engraved upon a= spittoon!’—New York Cor. 
Llartjord Press. 
| Tre STaTURE OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIER.— | 
Dr. B. A. Gould, in a paper read before the | 
‘American Academy of Sciences, gives some facts 
about the stature of the American soldier. A 
grain of allowance is evidently to be made for | 
some of the statements; for although army rules | 
require that the height of the recruit be given at 
the nearest one-fourth of an inch, the doctor tound | 
t..at the persons who measured the men hada ten- | 
dency to set down round numbers. It is possible 
that this large way of doing things may have pre- 
'vailed in the West rather than the East, where 
people are popularly supposed to keep a sharper | 
look-out for fractions, in any Computation, than is 
common outside of Yankee-land properly so called. | 


| It was found that the time of reaching the maxi- 


mum height is very much later than is generally | 
thought. Men born in America, it appears, in- | 
crease in height till they are twenty-eight years | 
old. They are shorter at thirty-five than at | 
twenty-nine and thirty, and this Dr. Gould attri- | 
butes to the consolidation of the cartilages of the 
backbone. In the case of men trom different 
States, the year of greatest average height was | 
different, the average year for all the States being, | 
as above mentioned, twenty-eight. The men 
from Iowa bead the list with an average height of | 
GY inches; next come those from Ohio (68.8), 
Indiana (8.7), Maine (68.6), Missouri (03.5), 
Minnesota (03.3), Vermont (8.1). No other | 
soldiers were more than five feet eight inches tall. 
New Hampshire heads the second group of States, 
with men 67.9 inches. Then come New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Michigan, with an average 
standard of 67.8inches. Wisconsin has 67.7, and 
Connecticut and Rhode Island 67.5. Massachu- 
}setts has only 67.4 inches. The colored troops of 
‘Louisiana are set down at 67.5. Less than 67 
inches are the Jersey men—6H.7 in a group by 
themselves; and the average stature of the Amer- | 
‘ican soldier, if these returns may be trusted, tak- 
ing the shorter men of the Atlantic coast with the 
tall Westerners and Maine men, is five feet eight 
inches, a height which the English think quite 
sufficient tor a prize-fighter capable, all things 
considered, of holding his own with any man.— 
The Nation. 


CHEERFULNESS.— 
I think we are too ready with complaint 
In this fair world of God’s. Had we no hope 
Indeed beyond the zenith and the scope 
Of yon gray blank of sky; we might be fain 
To muse upon eternity ’s constraint 
Round our aspirant souls. But since the scope 
Must widen early, is it well to droop 
For a few days consumed in loss and taint? 
Q! pusillanimous Heart, be comforted ; 
And, like a cheerful traveller. take the road, 
Singing beside the hedge. What if the bread 
Be bitter in thine inn, and thou unshoed 
To meet the flints‘ At least it may be said, 
‘Because the way is short, I thank thee, God.” 


—Mrs . Bri wH ing . 


Yasxet Puscn.—* Reaching’? Thinos.—“John 
Phenix’ was leisurely enjoying his second 
A green 
Vermonter seated opposite had longing eyes for’ 


“And, yousay, ‘Money makes the mare go;’ do | 
yon mean that I have come here to get the money | 


In the meantime we must | 
premise that Mr. Hunt knew a large number of 
but was obliged to reply: ‘‘Dat ish my son; but 
Here there was a pertect roar from all parts of 
Mr. Hunt proceeded, as he pointed to another 
“Bill Myers, who is that staggering about as if 
oa | 

‘“‘He has been riding your mare, too, and got a | 
At this point the old man put up both hands in 


Mishter Huyt, if you won’t say any more, I| will 


This announcemsnt was received with a roar 
of applause and laughter, and from that moment 
Mr. Hunt had all the ground to himself.—Zhe 


out by ex-rebels and a hearty good understanding | 


“Ifa black man,’’ said one of the | 


By the | 


many teachers do their work mechanically, and prefer a 
| grammar which requires no knowledge or exertion on t .eir 
| part.”"—Francis Gardner, Public Latin School, Boston. 


“I have examined to some extent Mr. Magill’s manuscript 

| of a French Grammar ; and although the only true test of a 

schocl book is to be found in its practical use, I believe that 

| Mr. Mayill’s will meet the wants of our educational jiustitu- 

tions better than any other with which I am acquainted.”— 
Thomas Sherwin, English High School, Boston, 


“*T have looked over the manuscript of Mr. Magill’s French 
Grammar, and believe it to be far better than any school- 
book that has yet appeared on the subject.”— W. H. Seavey, 
Girls’ High and Normal School, Boston. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL. 
A short Handbook of Latin Poetry, with Nites and Kef- 
erences to Harkness’s and Andrews & Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammars. By J. H. Hanson, A.M., and W. J. Roire, 
A.M. 12mo. Price $2. 

IN PRESS: 

A KEY TO EXERCISES IN 
NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

| A FRENCH READER. 

| gill’s French Grammar. 12mo. 


MAGILL’S 
1 vol., 12mo. 


English Literature in Queen's College, Belfast. 
to the use of the student and the general reader, by W. J. 
Ro.re, Master of the High School, Cambridge, Mass. 
l6mo. 4 





CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 
PUBLISHERS, 


117 Washington Street, Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3t 


6e7 . 
ON TRIAL.” 
“RICH AND RACY.” “TIP-TOP.” 

All Pictorial Double Numbers. A capital Family Magazine. 


half a year ‘on trial’’—July to January—for $1. 





| mony. 
| Improvement, Choiee of Pursuits, etc., information found 
Three Pictorial Double Numbers. Now 
Address FOWLER & 
Sept. 8. 


nowhere else. 
| ready. Six months, $1; a year, $2. 


| WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 2t 


— 
NOW READY: 
THE RADICAL, for SEPTEMBER. 


} 
| 
| The second volume of The Ravfical begins with this issue. 

gach number will hereafter contain 64 pages, and the price 
| will be $3.00 a year, and 30 cents each for single copies. 


Contents for September: 


| I. Religion and Science. John Weiss. 
| II. Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship. 
| Whipple. 

IIT. Freedom and Necessity. A. E. Kroeger, 
| IV. Motion and Rest. G. L. Burnside. 


Charles K. 


| i Charlotte P. Hawes. 
| VI. The Negro as Artist. M.D. Conway. 
| VII. To John G. Whittier, S. O 
| VIII. Letter to Rev. E. H Sears. 
| IX. Publie Affairs. Evitor. 
| X. Misrule. A. B. Alcott. 

XI. Book Notices. 


| V. Epictetus. 


D. A. Wasson. 


ADAMS & CO., 
21 Bronnitield Street, Boston. 
Sept. 8. 


| W. W. BROOMS 


TEMPLE OF OPINIONS 


| Is the only monthly advocate of inpartial rights in New 
| York. Donations and subscriptions are to be sent to the ed- 
’ 
| Ne. 119, John Street, New York City. 
July 14. tf 


OF ALL MUSIC BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG, 
“MERRY CHIMES” 


Is universally admitted to be the best. This new book of | 
Mr. L. O. Emerson's has already met with a sale altogether | 


unprecedented, and though his previous work, “TILE GOLD- 


EN WREATH.” reached its three Aundreth edition of one | 


thousand copres each, present appearances indicate that the 
“MERRY CULIMES” will go beyondit. The Elementary De- 


and retain the attention of children. 
and time-worn—sung through « dozen books—but new and 


sparkling. adapted to all occasions, and alive with the spirit | 


Price §0 cents a copy ; 35 a dozen. Speci- 


men pages on application. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pusttsners, 
3t 27 


Sept. 8. 277 Washington street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
WALTON'’S 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHHETIC. 


WALTON’S SERIES OF ARITIMETICS is now complete, 
and consists of 

Walton’s Pictorial Primary Arithmetic 3 

Walton's Intellectual Arithmetic ; 

Walton’s Written Arithmetic. 

The INTELLECTUAL ARITIIMETIC, just issued, contains 


a full course of Mental Exercises, together with an IntTRo- 


puction TO Written ARITHMETIC. Besides forming a con- 


| necting link in the series, used independently it meets the 


wants of the large class of students who can devote but lit- 


| tle time to study. 


School Officers and Teachers wishing to examine the above 
work are invited to correspond with the Publishers, 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
1:31 Washington St., Boston. 
Sept. 8. 3t 


PIANOLFORTES. 
JAMES W. VOSE, 
PIANOFORTE 


(Se RS 


. 
wi mai Manufacturer, 
WAREROOMS, 


No. 6 Temple Place, 
Will keep constantly on hand a supply of all the vari- 
ous styles of Pianofortes. which will be offered at the most 
reasonable prices, and every instrument warrante! for five 
years. 
PIANOFORTES TO LET. 
Aug. 5d. an 


WINDOW SHADES!! 

CHARLES H. BRUCE & CO., 
MANTPACTURERS OF 

STORE, BANK, FACTORY, OFFICE AND 


SHADES, WIRE SCREENS, &c.; particular at- 
STURE 


HOUSE, 
CHURCIE 
tention paid to the making and hanging of the same. 
SHapes lettered in a superior style. 


Mosquite Screens and Bed Canopies 


in great variety. Tarte Om Ccotas, Rustic Biinds, Pictare 
Cord, Shade Goods, Fixtures, Tassels and Trimmings always 
on hand. Window Shades and Lace Curtains cleansed and 
put up in the best manner. 


Factory aND SALesroom, 
606 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
3m 


Apr. 7. 


LOOKING-GLASS 
WAREHOUSE, 
— and — 

ART GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & EVERETT, 
MANUFACTURERS OP 
Looking-Glasses nad Picture Frames, 

IMPORTERS OF 
Looking-Glass Plates, 
AND DEALER®s IN 
PAINTINGS. ENGRAVINGS, 

AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 
No. 234 Washington Street, Boston. 
DUDLEY WILLIAMS. WILLlsM EVERETT 
Jaly7 


With References to Ma- | 


| THE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE. Ii- 
lustrated in a Philological Commentary on his Julius Ce- | 
sar. By Georce L. Craik, Professor of History and of 

Adapted | 


“LOOK AT IT.” | 


THE ILLUSTRATED PILRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL sent | 
Full of | 
Physiognomy, Ethnology, Phrenology, Physiology, Matri- 
Whom to Marry. When to Marry, Right Age, Self- | 


The songs are not old | 


best book for Social Singing. The best book for Families 
The best book for all Singers. 
cises. In its Glees, Part-Songs, &c. 


Sentences. In its Chants and Selections. In its Variety o' 





sale price, $12 a dozen. Send in your orders early. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., PuBLISHERS, 
st 277 Washington street. 


Hymn Tunes. Price, $1.38. Sent by Mail, post-paid. Whole- 
Sold by 


all Music Deaiers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


In its Singing School Exer- DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, 


In its Anthems and 


VARNISHES, JAPANS, &c. 
AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS. 


Ne. 61 Broad, cor. of Milk Street, Boston 
Aug 19. 3m 


f 











McPIIAIL & CoO. 


385 Washington Street, 
HAVE REDUCED THE PRICE OF THEIR 
PIANOS 
Twenty to Thirty per cent.. Gold Basis. 


sonable price. July 7. 


3m 


-- FURNITURE. 
ALL WHO ARE IN PURSUIT 


— or — 
2 


Well-made, 
FURNITURE, 


AT THE 





MOST MODERATE PRICES 


THAT A 
| GOOD ARTICLE CAN BE PRODUCED AT, 
| ARE INVITED TO EXAMINE, 


AT OUR SALESROOMS, 
HAYMAREET SQUARE, 


THE LARGE STOCK, 


i 
| 
| 


| 
| OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 
| ois 
| Drawing-Reoom Suites, 
| Parlor Suites, 
| Library Suites, 


BLACK WALNUT AND CHESTNUT 
| CHAMBER SETS, 
&e., Kes, Ke. 
4 
BEAL & HOOPER, 
| MANUFACTURERS 
aegis 


} 
| rFURNIT tE. 


July 7. iE 3m 


| BALL STYLES! 
CHARLES A. SMITH & CO. 


| OLD STATE HOUSE, 
MERCILANT TAILORS, 


Invite attention to their Fall Importations 


Or 
English, Scotch and French Suitings, 
—AND— 

FALL OVERCOATINGS, 

Also, a FULL STOCK of Goods for DRESS SUITS 





manship and style. 


Washington and state Streets, | -—— 


OLD STATE HOUSE, BOSTON. 
June 2: 


TRAVELLING BAGS 
AND BASKETS. 


FURNISHED AND PLAIN. 





| A splendid assortment at LOW PRICES. 
| | D.O. GOODRICH, 


| 302 Washington street. 
| Aug. 11. tf 


WILLIAM ‘TUFTS, 
No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Corner of INDIANA PLACE Boston.) 


| hese B | CA'TICERS, on the shortest notice, and at reasonable 
| partmeat contains just those peculiar elements that attract | 


| rates, for 
| Pablic or Private Parties, 


| large or small. 
| Dessert, with experienced Waiters to attend. 


WEDDING CAKE 
| supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome style. 


Substantial 


| 
R 
Dining-Reoom Suites, D 


Messrs. €. A. S. & Co. are enabled to offer partic- 
| ularly advantageous inducements in regard to prices, work- | 


Every requisite furnished from Table to | 


arses & CARPENTER 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PAINTS AND VARNISH. 


A GENERAL ASSORTMENT OF & “RIALS FOR PAINTERS’ USE 
> | POR SALE AT 
store 107 & 109 State Strect. 
Factory 73 te 79 Clinton Strect. 
May 19. 6m 


ABERSTROH & NEEDHAM, 


FRESCO PAINTERS 
In Encaustic, Oi) and Distemper Colors. Also, House and 
| Sign Painters, Imitators of Wood and Marble. 





They are prepared to design and execute every description 

of wall and ceiling decoration for churches, public buildings, 

| private residences, halls, hotels, &e. Gilding and Eniboss- 

| tng on Giass, Every description of wood finished in wax 
and oil filling, and in varnish or French polish. 


Now is the time to purchase a first-class Piano ata rea-| Rooms No. 608 Washington St., Boston. 
| 


LUCAS HABERSTROH. CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM. 
ee tt 


Feb. 1 





PAMPHLETS, &c., are wanted. and will immediately 
» put into paper. without being exposed toinspection. The 
highest cash prices paid. 
GEO. W. WHEELWRIGHT & SON, 
PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 
Simmons’ Block, 48 Water Street, Boston. 
tf 


} 

| PAPER, ETC. 
== 
'( LD ACCOUNT BOOKS, NEWSPAPERS, 
| be 


Aug 19. 





ORNAMENTAL GOODS. 


M. POG. 6 UE, 


W 
Garaener and Florist. 


GREENHOUSE, 12 WARREN ST., AT THE CHAPEL. 
Greenhouse Plants, Bouquets, Wreaths, Crosses and Cut 
Flowers, furnished with dispateh. 
| FUNERAL FLOWERS neatly preserved at moderate prices 
| GARDENING in its various branches promptly attended to. 
Open from 6 A.M. to9 P.M. Sundays from 6 to 10 A.M. 
} July 7. f 





PROFESSICNAL. 


E. Ra zz, 
DENTIST, 


| Neo. 16 Eliot Street, Boston. 
| Jan. 27. yr 





[ MECHANICAL. 


Avr Rh BoA oN EK: * 8 


Premium Standard Scales. 
Genulnetlt! 
ACCURATE, DURABLE, AND CONVEN- 
oN IENT. 


x oF 


| 


| 
| 
| i = Hay, Coal, Railroad, Platform and Coun- 
| : ter Scales, Farmers’, Butchers’, Girocers’, 
| DPruggists’, Confectioners’, and Gold Scales. Also, Safes, Pa- 
| tent Alarm Money Drawers, and a complete assortment of 
| Store Furniture. 
| Our cNLY Warehouse in BOSTON is 

888 Wilk St., corner of Batterymarch St. 
| Sept. 9. ly FAIRBANKS BROWN & CO. 
| 
| 
| 


QI Q( PER DAY.—How agents are mak- 

| OL) ams CF of ing it. How one made 357.60. Business 

| new, light. honorable, pleasant. permanent For full par- 

| ticulars call on or address A. D. BOWMAN & CO., 115 Nas- 

sau street, New York. (Clip out and return this notice.) 
Sept. 8. 2t* 





j 


| CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WTY OF BOSTON.—Nortice to Vorens. 
| Those citizens of Boston who have changed their resi- 
dences within said city sia the first of May last, are re- 
quested to notify the City Clerk, in order that their pames 
may be printed on the Voting Lists of the Wards in which 
they now reside. S. F. MCCLEARY, City Clerk. 

Sept. 8. 2t 








MITY OF BOSTON.—City Crierk's Or- 
| XJ pice, July 31, 1866.—Notice is hereby given that copies 
| of the “General Laws and Kesolves passed by the Legisla- 


| ture of Massachusetts during the Session of 1866.7 can be 


| obtained by the citizens of Boston, on application at the 

| several PoLice Stations of this city, or at the Office of the 

Ciry CLERK at City Hall. S. F. McCLEARY. 
Aug. 4. City Clerk, 


Bay OF BOSTON.—Avpiror’s Rerorrs 
/ For Distribution. —Auditor’s Office, City Hall, July 
31, 1866. In pursuance of an order of the City Counei!, I 
hereby give notice that the Auditor of Accounts’ 54th An- 
nual Report of the Keceipts and Expenditures of the City 
of Boston, for the financial year 1865-06, has been printed 
and that the citize scan obtain copies of the same on ap- 
plication at the several Police Station Houses, and at the 
Auditor's Office, City HLall, school Street. 
Aug. 4. ALFKED T. TURNER, Auditor of Accounts. 








| { UTY OF BOSTON.—Quvakantine.-In Board 
| XJ of Aldermen, June 25, 1866. Ordered, That on and 
after the first of July, 1866, in addition to the order hereto- 
fore in force establishing quarantine regulations in regard 
to vessels from foreign ports, all vessels arriving from Amer- 
| iean ports, south of the capes of Virg mia, including Norfolk, 
; Shall be detained upon the quarantine grounds until they 
| receive the proper clearance from the Port Physician. 
A true copy, Attest; S. F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
June dv. 


MTY OF BOSTON.—Conveyance To Mount 
| J More Cemetery. Ciry Hat, April 28, 1566. The 
public are respectfully informed that trom the first of May 
to the first of November, passengers will be conveyed to the 
| Cemetery by the Jamaica Plain Horse Cars, which leave the 
| Office of the Metropolitan Railroad, corner Tremont and 





Superior IceeCreams, Cake and Confece | Bromfield streets. at 1.10, 2.10, 3.10 o'clock, daily, connect- 


| tionary of all sorts. Aug 5. 





INSURANCE. 








if be NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE 
| COMPANY, having a cash capital of 
$200,000, 
| and cash assets exceeding 
$400,000, 
continue to insure against hazards by Fire,on Merchandise, 
Furniture, and other property; also on Buildings, for one 
or five years, not exceeding 
$20,000 
on one risk, at their office, No. 10 Old State House, Boston. 
DIRECTORS: 
John Jeffries, Jr., 
A.A. Wellington, 
Solomon Piper, 
Ebenezer Atkins, Ed. Wigglesworth, 
Ezra C. Dyer, Samuel E. Sawyer. 
ALBERT BOWKER, President. 
InvinG Morse Secretary. Aug. 26. 


Jacob Sleeper, 
John €. Potter, 
Paul Adams, 


Silas Pierce, 

H. N. Hooper, 
John P. Ober, 

C. Henry Parker, 
Benj. E. Bates, 


N EW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE {NSURANCE 
. COMPANY, BOSTON. 
Cash Assets, 83,600,000. 


This. the oldest purely Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
the United States, has been uniformly successful. always 
making large and regular returns in cash to all policy hold- 
ers. * Last cash dividend, vorTY PER CENT. It is strictly an 
institution for mutual protection, entirely beneficent iu all 
its workings and tendencies. 

Economy, caution in ita risks, and prudent investments. 
characterize this Company. Being purely mutual. it in 
sures at the lowest possible rates. and, if the premiums paid 
exceed the actual cost, the surplus is returned. 


Parties at a distance may insure from blanks, which will, 


be forwarded free of expense 

Documents showing the benefits of Life Insurance, with 
the advantages of the Mutual Plan, and the superior posi- 
tion and marked success of this Company, and explaining 
the different kinds of Policies with their methods of pay- 
ment, may be obtained, free of expense. upon application, 
either personally or by mail, to the officers or agents of the 
Company. 


Directors. 
John A. Andrew. Thos. A. Dexter. 
Tappen. Chas. Hubbard, James Sturgis, Geo. H. Folger, F 
C. Lowell, Jas. 8. Amory, Homer Bartlett. 
B. F. STEVENS. President. 
JOSEPIL M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 
W.W. Moriaxp. Medical Eraminer. ly 


| pein INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 
PERCY M. DOVE.... cick s cv DERAGEE: 
Authorized Capital 810,000,000. 
Paid upe pital and Reservea 


82,000,000 
The above amounts represent GOLD. 


Stockholders Personally Liable for all Claims. 


Insures against the hazards of FIRE on Merchandize and 
other property at equitabl+ rates of premivm. Buildings in- 
sured on favorable terms for one or five years. 

This company with its ample resources, affords to insurers 
the most unquestionable serurity, while it will ever be distio- 
guished for promptriude and (rherality in the settlement of 
claims. 

Policies issued and all losses settled at the 


Boston Office, Nos. 1 & 3 Kilby Street. 


Fire Premiums in 1554 


STEPIIEN HNIGGINSON, 
Agent and Attorney fer the Company. 
M. C. WHIGGINSON Surveyor. ly July 7 | 


M. P. Wilder, Sewell 


July 7. | 


|} ing at Jamaica Plain with a coach, which, returning, leaves 
| the Cemetery at 2.30, 3 30 and 5 o'clock, P.M. 

The 2.10 o'clock car on Sunday will be a special ear, etop- 
ping at Dover street, aud for the exclusive use of passengers 
to the Cemetery. 

Through fare each way, 16 cents. 

By order of the Board of Trustees 
| May 5. tf CUARKLES W. SLACK, Chairman. 
| ( NITY OF BOSTON.—AwN Orpinance TO 
) AMEND AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE PUB- 
| LIC HEALTIL.—Be it ordained by the Aldermen and Com- 
| mon Council of the City of Boston, in the City Couneil as- 
| sembled as follows:—Srction. 1. The thirty-fifth section of 
the Ordinance reiating to the Public Health is hereby amend- 
ed by striking out in the fifth line the word “ Muster,” and 
j inserting in the place thereof the word ** Police.” 
| Seer. 2. The forty-second section of said ordinance is 
hereby stricken out and the following substituted therefor: 
| eet. 42. All vaults and privies shall be made of brick and 
cement, and contain at least eighty cubie feet. and se con- 
structed that the inside of the same shall be at least two feet 
| distant from the line of every adjoining lot, unless the own- 
jer of said adjoining lot shall otherwise agree and consent ; 
and also from every street, lane, alley, court, square, or pub- 
_ lie place. or public or private passageway, and so as to be 
conveniently approached, opened and cleaned. Every vault 
shall Le made tight, so that the contents thereof cannot ex- 
cape therefrom, except as provided in section forty-three. 
| All preparations for cleaning a vault or privy shall be made 
| by the person entering said vault or privy, andin case of 
| neglect to make such preparation the same shall be made by 
| the city, and the expense thereof be charged to such person. 
| Skeet. 3. The fifty-seeond section of said ordinance is here- 
! by amended by striking out the word “of,” after the word 
alleys. in the third line, and inserting in the piace thereof 
the word™* within.” 


In Boxrp or ALDERMEN, July 23, 1866 
Passed : sent down for concurrence 
G. W. MESSINGER, Chairman. 
IN Commoys Councin, July 26, 1868. 
Concurred. 
j JOSEPH STORY, President. 
Approved, July 28, 1344 
Aug. 18. tf F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 
| . ITY OF BOSTON.—Peeiic Batuine Ac- 
/ commopations.-—The City Couneil of Boston, having 
authorized the establishinent of «uitable FREE BATHING 
ESTABLISHMENTS for the accommodation of the inhabi- 
tants of Boston, the joint *pecial committee Laving the same 
in charge, anuounce their Lotation and Regulation as fol- 
lows > — 
Location.—No. 1, West Boston Bridge. near Charles street 
No 2, Warren Bridge, near Fitchburg Depot 
No. 3. East Boston, Sectional Dock, Border street 
No. 4. Arch Wharf, Broad «tree*. 
No. 4, South Boston, south end of L etreet 
No. 6, Dover street bridge, South pier 
Regulations —The Baths will be open for use daily from 
June 1 to September 30, 1866, 0n week days from 5 o'clock 
A.M. to 9o'clork P.M. Males, from 6 to 7 A.M., from 11 
AM. to 3, PM... and from 7 to¥ P.M. Females, from »*\to 
10 A.M., and from 4to6, P.M. Sundays, from 5 to ¥ o ciodk 
A.M. for males only. 
| The Baths will be closed at 10 o'clock P.M, on weeb. days, 
and at 9! o'clock A.M. on Sundays : 
| Each bather will provi le his own towels and soap. Female 
bathers will be required to furnish suitable bathing dresses. 
Those desiring towe!s can obtain them of the Superintend- 
ent at three cents each. 
Each Superintendent will have fall charge of his prani c«,- 


| and suthority to withhold the faciiities from all not con 


forminz to these rules. 

No smoking. profanity. or noisy conversation will be al- 
lowed on the premises; and any person guilty of defacing 
the dressing-rooms, fences, or tanks, by writing, marking. or 
cutting, will be excluded from the Baths, or arrested, ac- 
cording to the nature of the offense 

All questions of pricrity in bathing. or of use of dressing 
rooms, must be referred to the Superintendent, whose deci 
sion shail be final. 

A police officer will be in constant attendance, who wil 
preserve order and enforee these regulations in conference 
with the Superintenuent. 

L#~ The committee appeal to the honor and propriety of 
each bather to so use the premises and regulate his or her 
econdnet as to make this experiment of FREE PUBLIC 
BATHS acomplete anccess. 

Per order Committee on Bathing Accommouations 
CHAS. W. SLACK airman. 
Boston, June 1, 1346. ss Tene 
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